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between your music and you... 


Over the years, recording companies and 
instrument designers have ‘spent millions 
of pounds to bring you more perfect 
interpretation of the world’s greatest music. 
Yet it remains true that the finest recording, 


and the most modern instrument, are only 





as good as the needle you place in the pick- 
up. Here, in fact, is the vital link between your music and you. And 
that is why today hundreds of thousands of music-lovers, all over 
the world, prefer to use IM Long-playing Needles exclusively. For 
these are the needles which really do banish needle hiss and pick-up 
chatter, greatly improve tone, and add immeasurably to the enjoy- 
ment of your listening. What is more, IM Needles reduce record wear 
toa minimum and so enable you to keep your records in brand-new 


condition. IM Needles are now available at local record shops in 





two sizes—standard needles, or Miniatures for light-weight pick-ups. 
Price 2/- per 10 needles plus tax. Try them on your own instrument 


—the difference will surprise you. 





Each IM Needle will play, with re-pointing, up to 100 record sides. 
For re-pointing IM, and all makes of non-metallic needles, the 
IM Pointmaster has been specially designed. Gives an accurately 
shaped point, automatically in just 30 seconds. Price 5/6 plus tax. 


IMHOF’S (RETAIL) LIMITED, 112-116, NEW OXFORD, STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. TELEPHONE: MUSEUM 7878 
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@ Cc ca firry) full frequency range recording 








van Beinum 


A fine modern recording of Bruckner’s little known 


Symphony No. 7 in E Major, conducted by Eduard van Beinum, 
played by the Concertgebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam 


K 1916-23 Auto couplings AK 1916-23 


THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LIMITED, I-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9 
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EDITORIAL 


Eee accumulated correspondence of an 
absence of nearly two years is a formid- 
able sight, and the comforting theory that 
if letters are left unanswered long enough 
they answer themselves is not borne out by 
my experience. For instance, my colleagues 
have kept a little bunch of letters that they 
think I should read with attention, three of 
which, written last Spring by old sup- 
porters of THE GRAMOPHONE, will certainly 
not answer themselves. 

This is what Chiswick says: 

‘* Although I am an old reader of your 
excellent magazine this is the first time that 
I have got so far as writing to you. And 
though you have, on the whole, my heart- 
felt approval, yet there is one matter which 
I feel is unsatisfactory. 

“TI refer to reviews of new records. Gener- 
ally these are very good—interesting and 
informative. 

“Unfortunately, your reviewers have a 
habit of discoursing at great length upon 
the subject of the record and dismissing the 
standard of playing (or singing) and the 
quality - of recording in a few lines. This is 
certainly exactly opposite to what I want— 
and what, I feel, many other people want. 
Again, your reviewers often display a 
snobbish quality in dealing with works by 
Gilbert and Sullivan, Delibes, Gounod, etc. 
I quote: ‘ All this is very faded for me but 
I suppose they have a place in most 
hearts.’ ‘This doesn’t strike on my box 
...’. You should remember (1) that many 
people have found their way to the music 
of the Masters by way of the standard 
cheery overtures and ballet music, and (2) 
that we (the customers) are not par- 
ticularly interested in the reviewers’ per- 
sonal likes and dislikes.’ 

This is what Edgbaston says : 

“I have now been a reader of your 
excellent periodical for close on twenty-five 
years, and it is this rather long connection 
with you that prompts me to write this 
letter which may, I hope, bring to your 
notice the fact that something seriously 
wrong is seeming to get worse as the months 
pass. 

‘* Looking back, through the last twelve 
months’ copies, I do feel that your critics 
are beginning to forget to a certain degree 
the chief points to which the keen record 
lover looks ; that is, practical criticism of 
the new recordings as they are issued. A 
strong tendency has arisen to give a lengthy 
discourse on the year of the composition, 

together with points - regarding the com- 


poser’s life and matrimonial affairs and the 
data of the first performance of the work in 
question. Apart from a few lines at the 
bottom on the performance, there is very 
often nothing which tells us whether the 
recording is good or bad, inartistic, over- 
amplified or any of the little points that are 
such a help to the would-be purchaser. 

‘*T have mentioned this to many collectors 
in this area and they are all of the same 
opinion. After all, your critics are not the 
only persons who have access to reference 
books, and apart from the fact that the real 
music lover usually knows all this data it is 
always possible to look this all up in a 
reference library. What is really wanted 
when perusing THE GRAMOPHONE is a 
proper criticism of the recording and the 
performance. 

‘* So many records that have been issued of 
late and which are on the lowest level, both 
as regards performance and recording, have 
been passed over in this somewhat hap- 
hazard way which has led many to purchase 
these abominations and then regret the 
move afterwards—after all, it is not every- 
body who is able to try out their purchases 
before buying. In the smaller towns it is a 
case of a special order, which cannot be 
cancelled or exchanged.” 

It will be idle for me to point out that it 
is much more difficult nowadays to estimate 
accurately the quality of recording. Chis- 
wick and Edgbaston will simultaneously 
retort that it is an editorial duty to discover 
reviewers who, conscious of their infalli- 
bility, will not be afraid to pontificate. All 
the same I must in fairness to our reviewers 
point out some of their difficulties. 

In the first place they are hurried—I 
almost wrote harried—by the fact that the 
discs for review usually reach them when 
the demand for copy is becoming loud and 
insistent. For many years now I have 
played with the idea of bringing out THE 
GRAMOPHONE in the middle of the month 
instead of on the first day of it. However, 
when I have sounded people on the 
advisableness of such a date, I have always 
been discouraged not only by the recording 
companies and our other advertisers, but 
also by the various readers whom I have 
consulted about a possible change of date. 
Until opinion perceptibly veers toward 
mid-month publication I do not feel justified 
in departing from our present time-table, 
and therefore the conditions in which our 
reviewers work will have to continue. 
Those being what they are I do not think 


that we can expect the thorough analysis of 
the recording that I should welcome as 
much as any reader. I shall be frank and 
admit at once that at the moment I feel 
completely muddled in my own mind about 
recording. Does the great improvement 
claimed for it exist in fact or has there been 
a great improvement in reproduction on 
certain instruments which hardly any of 
our readers possess? Further to that 
question, is the alleged improvement in 
recording a positive disadvantage when not 
reproduced by the latest instruments ? 

I fancy that, if I were to insist that our 
critics should use only the latest H.M.V. or 
Decca instrument, there would be a chorus 
of protests from readers whose own instru- 
ments were failing to provide a suitable 
response to the raptures of those critics. 

Of this point let me quote from a third 
reader who claims the privilege of long 
friendship with THe GRAMOPHONE that 
goes back to its first number to speak his 
mind. 

This is what Wimbledon says : 

** But the quality of the recording is in 
many instances lamentable. You must 
remember that our ears have become spoilt 
for reproduced music, mainly due to the 
wireless, since a recorded version, except 
possibly on a super de luxe radiogram, is 
not owned by the majority of listeners. 
Many modern recordings are atrocious— 
scratch, popply record surface, wavy pitch, 
particularly in the middle registers, blurring 
of the high notes especially towards the 
centre of the record, and bad acoustical 
balance. Twenty years ago such defects 
would have been gladly overlooked in 
return for ‘listen to the Bass’ and all the 
rest. And yet you know, the old acoustic 
record, with all its absurd limitations by 
modern standards, was singularly free from 
some of the fundamental faults found in 
modern recordings. Within its limited 
reproductive capacity it was true in pitch 
and the outlines were clean. I have a good 
machine and I may be a bit more critical 
than some, but I can assure you that 
nowadays I rejoice when I am able to buy 
a new recording which is satisfactory from 
the point of view of reproduction. It is 
heartbreaking to reject long awaited works, 
well played, because they sound awful. 
And it follows from all this that what the 
gramophile to-day is really interested in, 
given all else as regards recorded works and 
often, too often perhaps, alternative inter- 
pretations to choose from, is QUALITY 
OF RECORDING, which cannot be taken 
for granted. This is where THE Gramo- 
PHONE should help through the medium of 
its record reviews. But it doesn’t. Your 
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reviewers, W.R.A. and A.R., are clearly 
very knowledgeable, musicianly persons 
but their style, is in my opinion, far too 
subjective. Paper is short and it makes my 
eyes ache to see columns of your valuable 
space given up to academic musical 
posturings, biographical details and detailed 
analysis, bar by bar and record inch by 
record inch, of even the most hackneyed 
works. And of the recording—hardly a 
word. Sometimes it has a ‘ tang,’ or is 
‘ larger than life,’ or has a ‘ bite ’—anyway, 
expressions are used which are quite 
valueless to the collector and would-be 
purchaser.”’ 

I have to confess that it was something 
very really like a shock to read that remark 
about the superiority of wireless repro- 
duction over the gramophone “ except 
possibly on a super-de-luxe radiogram not 
owned by the majority of listeners.’ Could 
it be that owing to the bocsting up of the 
reproduction by most wireless users I had 
filed to realise a potential superiority ? I 
lack enough confidence in my own ear for 
music to attempt a comparison and declare 
positively which I believe to be superior so 
far as music is concerned. I have, however, 
an absolutely infallible ear for the spoken 
voice, and I set out to discover how far the 
reproduction of the spoken voice on the 
gramophone compares with the reproduction 
of it on the radio either when “live ’’ or 
recorded. One of my most cherished 
memories of wireless is hearing Cecil Day 
Lewis read a poem of his, and it happens 
that last month H.M.V. under the auspices 
of the British Council issued three 12-inch 
plum records (C1764-5-6) of Lewis reading 
a few of his poems. To me one of the less 
agreeable experiences of Jife is listening to 
poets reading their own works, and Cecil 
Day Lewis is almost the only contemporary 
‘poet to whom I can listen with any more 
pleasure than as a child I could listen to the 
average clergyman in his stall. Let me 
hasten to add that the beauty of Lewis’s 
reading is not the negative of being the best 
‘of a bad bunch. On the contrary it achieves 
positive beauty and challenges the emo- 
tional and intellectual response of the 
listener like the performance of a violinist 
of genius. This is perhaps the only time in 
twenty-five years that I have been able to 
feel a record of the spoken human voice 
could stand up to music in the way of 
repetition. There have been some remark- 
able records of the spoken voice, but after 
two or three hearings it seemed probable 
that they would be taken down from the 
shelf merely to gratify the curiosity of a 
visitor, and obviously the average gramo- 
phile cannot afford to buy records which he 
will not play more than half a dozen times. 

Well, those records of Cecil Day Lewis 
gave me as much pleasure as his broadcast 
reading had given me (by the way, I 
commend to the recorders’ notice his 
singing) and I felt positive that between 
the radio and the gramophone there was 
nothing in it as far as the spoken voice, by 
itself, was concerned. The next experiment 
was less reassuring. 

When I put on the 
12-inch plum_ records 


three H.M.V. 
(C3755-6-7) of 
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Laurence Olivier in scenes from the film of 
Hamlet with William Walton’s accompany- 
ing music I found that if I turned the knob 
to give myself a realistic reproduction of 
Olivier’s voice Walton’s music sounded 
muffled and remote whereas if I brought 
up Walton’s music to what seemed to me 
realistic reproduction Olivier’s voice was 
distorted, and I cannot help feeling that if 
Olivier’s voice was distorted the music must 
have been distorted too. This is all I can 
say until I have had an opportunity to 
hear these records on an_ instrument 
designed to cope with improved recording. 
I noticed one or two bangs on the drum 
which were certainly nearer to an authentic 
bang than I have yet heard. So I am 
assuming that the improvement has been 
applied to those records. Nevertheless, I 
am worried about my own ear. If I 
leave my radiogram tuned to the right 
point for listening to music on the wireless 
it is not capable of reproducing music on 
gramophone discs in a manner that satisfies 
me. Am I distorting my gramophone 
reproduction by boosting it up ? Undoubt- 
edly the music of wireless is distorted at the 
same power. There may be a simple 
answer to this, but as I said, I do not trust 
my ear for music and should like advice. 
Back to the criticism of our critics for 
spreading themselves over material which 
the average reader can find in reference 
books. But how many of our readers have 
good libraries of music ? However, our 
critics will be reading the extracts I have 
had printed from the valuable letters of 
those three correspondents, and I am sure 
they will do their best in the difficult cir- 
cumstances in which they have to produce 
their reviews to devote more attention to 
the recording. Yet I am equally sure that 
none of those three correspondents would 
be satisfied with a merely technical 
criticism. I will consult with my colleagues 
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and see if it will be possible to have a 
selected work from the previous month’s 
list analysed solely from the point of view 
of recording. My notion is that such a work 
should be tested with a variety of instru- 
ments and it may be some time before | 
find the right man to undertake this tough 
task. 


Competition 

And now for another competition. | 
want instead of a vote for the best record- 
ings what will amount to a vote for the 
worst recordings issued since September 
1947. And I mean recording. Interpretation 
must not enter into it. I think it will be 
wise to restrict the worst recordings to the 
top price records, i.e., H.M.V. red, 
Columbia light-blue arid Decca K’s. Com- 
petitors should choose a recording for 
condemnation whether it be a symphony 
or a sonata, an instrumental solo or a vocal 
disc, and write that condemnation in not 
more than 300 words. 


Competitors will state the instrument and 
needle on which they relied for their judg- 
ment. To the best three pieces of destructive 
analysis we will give a recorded work at 
the winner’s choice of not more than six 
discs. I thirk that’s a generous reward for 
being unpleasant, and competitors can be 
as unpleasant as they like. It will be myself 
who will get the dirty looks from the 
recorders. Entries should be sent to 49, 
Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex, 
marked ‘‘ Competition,’’ and the closing 
date will be September goth. 


And this I will add. I do not believe that 
any body of advertisers in the world, except 
our own, would be sporting enough to 
stand for a competition like this. We are 
going to have a lot of fun in the months to 
come, I hope. 

ComPpTON MACKENZIE. 





LETTER FROM AMERICA 


By HAROLD C. SCHONBERG 


Last month I spoke about the Victor record- 
ing of the Brahms German Requiem with the 
Victor Chorale, Eleanor Steber and James 
Pease, all under the direction of Robert Shaw. 
Now Columbia has released the Von Karajan- 
Hotter-Schwarzkopf-Vienna Philharmonic set 
which was reviewed in THE GRAMOPHONE some 
months back. Much as there is of an admirable 
nature in the Victor set, the Columbia is to be 
preferred. Shaw has an exceptionally well- 
trained chorus and both of his soloists are good 
(though Steber is not as nuanced or expressive 
as Schwarzkopf), but he lacks the poise, sweep 
and interpretive maturity of Von Karajan. The 
latter’s tempos (compare the two “ O Deaths ’’) 
are more just, less inclined toward excessive 
speed. Lest this seem to contradict last month’s 
summary of the Victor set, it must be empha- 
sized again that there still is much to be said for 
Shaw’s grasp of the score, and it is unfortunate 
that he has to compete with a group so much 
closer to the tradition and meaning of the 
music. 

It has been many years since the Coppola 
interpretation of the Saint-Saéns Third Sym- 
phony, and the new version by Miinch and the 
New York Philharmonic is therefore welcome. 


Miinch, for those who did not catch the initial 
announcement, has been appointed permanent 
conductor of the Boston Symphony after 
Koussevitzky’s retirement next season. This 
is his first American recording, and he shows a 
deft, sympathetic hand in this elegant but 
superficial mélange of Wagner, Liszt, Schubert, 
Bach, Berlioz, Franck and what have you. 
Another seldom-performed work is Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s Antar Symphony, performed with 
elasticity and drive by Pierre Monteux and the 
San Francisco Symphony. Antar makes for a 
sumptuous sounding affair. In its way every 
bit as good as Scheherazade, it glows like the 


. artificial gems on a Russian Christmas tree. 


And still another rarity is the Love Scene from 
Strauss’s Feuersnot, a tired though skilful work 
that is well played by Beecham and the Royal 
Philharmonic. 

More familiar is the Sibelius Second, con- 
ducted with suavity (and also with some ques- 
tionable personal idiosyncracies) by Ormandy 
and the Philadelphia Orchestra ; Ravel’s La 
Valse, anatomized efficiently and impersonally 
by Reiner and the Pittsburgh Symphony ; 
Schubert’s lovely Fifth Symphony, a trifle 
heavy but well-proportioned and lyric as played 
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by Koussevitzky and the Boston Symphony ; 
an impossibly stodgy and rhythmically loose 
performance of Bach’s Sixth Brandenburg by the 
same conductor ; Khatchaturian’s cheap and 
garish Gayne ballet suite, ably conducted by 
Rodzinski and the Chicago Symphony ; and 
Smetana’s Moldau in an over-energetic inter- 
pretation by Fiedler and the Boston “ Pops ”’ 
Orchestra. The latter set is valuable for the 
inclusion of Dvorak’s Hussite Overture, in a 
first American recording. 

One also must mention the first American 
recording in some years of the Debussy Quartet, 
played for Victor with polish and musicianship 
by the Paganini Quartet ; and a two-in-one 
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recording, also by Victor, of the Strauss 
Burlesque (remember the old Elly Ney discs ?) 
and the Weber Concertstiick. Claudio Arrau is 
the pianist ; the Chicago Symphony is con- 
ducted by Defauw. Strauss and Weber make 
an odd coupling for one four-disc album. Even 
though both works needed re-recording, what 
happens to those people who can’t stand 
Strauss but like Weber, or vice versa ? Arrau 
is a thoroughly competent pianist, though one 
could have sacrificed some of his prevailing 
objectivity and bleakness in the Burlesque for a 
little of that virtuosic splash at which some of 
us pretend to shrink but which we all secretly 
adore in certain types of music. 





ANALYTICAL NOTES 


AND 





ORCHESTRAL 


Philharmonia Orchestra (Nicolai Malko) : 

* Finlandia”—Symphonic Poem, Op. 

26 (Sibelius). H.M.V. C.3767 (12 in., 

5s. gd.). Score, British and Continental. 

I could not wish sounder, better integrated 

quality, free from blare; full of meaning, 
dignified, with the right tang to its tone. 


Royal Philharmonic Orchestra (Beecham) : 
The Garden of Fand (Bax). H.M.V. 
DB6654-5 (12 in., 17s. 3d.). Score, 
Chappell. 

This is magnificently recorded under the 
auspices of the British Council. I hope we shall 
have lots more. Bax for bliss, any day. I find 
him the most satisfying of living British com- 
posers, not least because he is a whole-hearted 
Romantic, and I strongly hope for further Bax 
recordings, under this rarely sympathetic, 
imaginative conductor. 

I quote from the printed note in the score : 
“The Garden of Fand is the sea. The ancient 
saga called The Sick-bed of Cuchulain tells how 
that hero (the Achilles of the Gael) was lured 
away from the world of deeds and battles by 
the Lady Fand, daughter of Manannan, lord of 
the ocean ; and how in the time of his country’s 
direst need he forgot all but the enchantments 
of an immortal woman. The tale goes on to 
relate that Cuchulain’s wife, Emer, pursued him 
to that wonderland and pleaded with the 
goddess for her husband’s return. Then with 
one of those touches of modern romanticism 
which are continually occurring in the Irish 
pagan tales, the Saga ends with Fand’s pitying 
renunciation of her human love, and we read 
that Manannan shook his ‘ Cloak of Forget- 
fulness ? between Cuchulain and Fand, that the 
memory of each might be utterly blotted out 
from the mind of the other.” 

The composer goes on ; “‘ The tone-poem has 
no special relation to the events of the above 
legend. In the earlier portion of the work the 
composer seeks to create the atmosphere of an 
enchanted Atlantic completelf calm beneath 
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the spell of the Other World. Upon its surface 
floats a small ship adventuring towards the 
sunset from the shores of Eirinn, as St. 
Brendan and the sons of O’Corra are said to 
have sailed in later times. The little craft is 
borne on beneath a sky of pearl and amethyst 
until, on the crest of an immense slowly surging 
wave, it is tossed on to the shore of Fand’s 
miraculous island. Here is human revelry un- 
ceasing between the ends of time, and the 
voyagers are caught away, unresistingly, into 
the maze of the dance. A pause comes, and 
Fand sings her song of immortal love enchaining 
the hearts of the hearers for ever. The dancing 
and feasting begin again, and finally the sea, 
rising suddenly, overwhelms the whole island, 
the immortals riding in rapture on the green 
and golden waves, and laughing carelessly 
amidst the foam at the fate of the over-rash 
mortals lost in the depths. Twilight falls, the 
sea subsides, and Fand’s garden fades out of 
sight.”’ 

So Bax the romancer tells the tale : we are 
reminded that he has written on unruled paper 
other stories, which, as we were told in his part- 
autobiography, Farewell, My Youth, he issued 
under an Irish name. (“‘ Part-autobiography ”’ 
is written, because it goes up to the first World 
War only, and is, I imagine, partly fictional). 
Bax’s Irish affinities were stirring early. This 
piece was produced during that War (1916) ; 
and I remember Mr. Newman’s suggesting that 
as Bax had a “ Russian ’’ period, something of 
the power of Rimsky-Korsakov’s sea-music may 
have suggested these evocations. Rimsky, we 
recall, knew the sea from first hand professional 
experience as a naval officer. 

The score includes two harps, celesta, 
glockenspiel and cymbals. No detailed blue- 
print is needed, for the lively, dreaming listener : 
the waves, the sky, the hints of mystery, even 
of dark adventure, are all bounteously imprinted 
in side 1, which raises a mighty wave, throwing 
the traveller up on the shore of the island. 
Side 2 begins with a gay dancing theme, scored 
in quite remarkably different style, suggesting 
strong dominance. During this section, about 
mid-side, there is a horn call, and soon Fand 
approaches (end of side 2). Side 3: viola 
preface to the expected “ Celtic’? tune, accom- 
panied by eleven-part strings. A little violin 
solo precedes the repetition, aloft, of this lovely 
idea, which fades, on side 4, after some hints of 
the dance rhythm, into that measure’s return. 
The dance idea struggles with the great love- 
song, just before mid-side ; and then the sea 
swallows all. The opening fragments suggest 
the calm again. On the final page there is a 
remembrance of horn-magic, the rising three- 
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note figure that began the love-song ; and so 
an end to the lusciousness and legendry. Easy 
enough to say it’s over-lush ; but doesn’t such 
an outpouring, in these damnable desiccated 
days, prosperously water the heart’s dry earth ? 


Robert Casadesus (piano), Philadelphia 
Orchestra (Ormandy): Concerto for 
Left Hand (Ravel). Columbia LX 1088-9 
(12 in., 17s. 3d.). 

Powerful, crisp, eminently clear recording, 
sun-bright without glare. The orchestral 
glitter is excellently reflected, and Casadesus 
is a delicate artist, apt for Ravel’s fantasy. of 
1930, which was written to the commission of 
the Austrian pianist, Paul Wittgenstein, who 
had lost his right arm in the war. It was Ravel’s 
last orchestral work, and almost the last thing 
he attempted, for the brain trouble came on 
before long. There were only a few Don 
Quixote songs after the two concertos (this, and 
the G major for two hands). 


Grandiosity mingles with something that 
might be thought of as comic. The Spanish 
influence (Eastern-based) is strong. Side 2: a 
dominating dance thunders out. A third of the 
way through the side the piano has a new 
theme (the third, counting that in the intro- 
ductory passages, which include a cadenza, 
unusually). In the last half inch of side 2 begin 
new devilments, in an old French tradition : 
a jaunty interjection, down-scale, and then a 
piano tune in 6/8, reminding us of a good many 
rhythmic-repetitive dodges of that day ; most 
of the influence is associated—perhaps excess- 
ively—with the ways of Stravinsky. Such 
devices are frequently recognizable in things 
like Holst’s Planets : as to which, I never cease 
to be surprised that so few commentators remark 


. upon the vast number of “ influences ’’ reeking 


in that clever and, at its best, original music. 


The theme is a changed form of the first in 
the work. Side 3 has a pretty bit of high-up 
relief. Then a mysterious touching of the 
three-note-descending figure basic in the first 
idea comes, with a stamping background. The 
scherzo tune is bassoon’d, in good old-fashioned 
comic style. On side 4, No. 1 returns in glory, 
and then there is a cadenza built on the three- 
note figure and the third tune, in which we can 
again admire the craft in making remarkable 
effects with one hand. But what does it all 
amount to, in long-term, satisfying music ? 
Not much, to my ear and mind. That final 
quip marks the clever but superficial artist— 
a long way from real greatness of soul. 


Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Sargent): Royal Fireworks Music— 
Suite (Handel, arr. Harty). Columbia 
DX1494-5 (12 in., 11s. 6d.). 


If the suite didn’t set the Thames on fire, 
the pyrotechny did burn up the musicians’ 
stand, on that April day in 1749 about which 
we can read in the Gentleman’s Magazine, or in 
the books by Flower, Streatfeild or Young. 
With glare and blare Handel celebrated the 
Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. We try to forget 
the occasion ; the music, or bits of it, we find 
always welcome, though the original scoring is 
never used. It included a very large number 
of wind instruments, which Flower gives in 
different numbers from some other writers. 
His figures are: sixteen each of oboes and 
bassoons, forty trumpets, twenty horns, eight 
pairs of drums, twelve side-drums “ and flutes 
and fifes.’’ Handel put in a serpent part, but 
crossed it out. Leichtentritt’s book (not done, 
by the way, in English—it ought to be) gives 
a smaller scoring. We are not likely to hear 
either of them; the modern arrangement by 
Harty does its best with a reasonably large 
orchestra, and mostly avoids coarseness, if the 
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conductor is careful. To-day’s recording well 
suits such strains. I like Columbia’s sonority, 
and think it would sound best in the open air. 
I don’t think one ought to complain if the brass, 
though brilliant, sounds also rather shrill. 
Probably it’s meant to; but I’m not too keen 
on this type of string sound. Yet, for a unified 
effect, don’t we want metallic-sounding strings 
here ? I was rather surprised to find a good 
fiddler who doesn’t like the very wide use of 
all-steel stringing. Neither do I. Whether 
metal or gut, I don’t always enjoy contemporary 
recording of strings ; and I am glad to see our 
Editor thoughtfully questioning, in his July 
editorial (page 24, col. 1, in particular), 
whether the newest methods of recording may 
not sometimes be “‘ displeasing.” Some day— 
alas, not yet—we may have room for a discus- 
sion of recording trends, and what they mean 
to the musician whose listening has been built 
up on a lifetime’s search for that elusive truth, 
and nothing but truth. (But whose truth ?) 
Blown upon by many winds of doctrine, and 
buffeted by divers waves of sound, I make no 
bones about declaring that my own standards 
remain those of the absolutely first-rate 
orchestra (perhaps one in half a dozen ?), 
known to me “ at first ear,”’ as I used to phrase 
‘it—in a familiar concert-hall (London now has 
no first-rate hall: and a good many of the 
orchestras now recording I know nothing about, 
at first ear) ; and conducted by a man whose 
musicianship I entirely trust (say, point nought 
something of one per cent of them... .). 

Those words of our Editor’s are by me 
heartily welcomed: even, cheered. Now to 
our Handel again. 

His scheme included overture with slow 
intermezzo, a Largo in Siciliana style, entitled 
“La Paix,” a “‘ Rejouissance,”’ with a couple 
of dances, a bourrée and a minuet. I see that 
twelve thousand people paid half a crown 
apiece to attend the rehearsal, around that 
dangerous wooden structure, a hundred feet 
high, which no town council would now allow 
to be even begun, never mind made the centre 
of a firework show. The rehearsal had no 
fireworks: only the music, and possibly the 
cannon let off at intervals during it. 

The Siciliana was a style he used in perfec- 
tion: he had learned it in Italy. Here, the 
orchestra strokes the music, but I could have 
liked it softer, still more delicate. The playing 
in the dances is appropriately bold, but, as usual 
with our orchestras and nearly all our con- 
ductors, heavy-handed in rhythm. 


National Symphony Orchestra 
Seenphauy te. 4, in C minor “ Tragic” 
(Schubert). Decca K1i252-5 (12 in. 
27s. 4d.). Auto. AK1252-5. 


The conductor is wise in control; he gets 
good if not superlative playing, in the better- 
than-average British fashion. This is recorded 
with a rich tang, suited to the music’s easy 
theatricality. 

This, the first minor-key symphony in Schu- 
bert’s list, belongs to 1816. He wrote his first 
six in five years. It is rather melodramatic than 
truly tragic. Perhaps the pathos is as good an 
element as any. He wrote this for a band that 
developed from a home quartet. The only 
notable absence is that of trombones. The slow 
preface is splendid: this promises or threatens, 
tragedy ; one might think of Beethoven’s hand 
in the Coriolanus line. The chromatics, the wide- 
reaching melody, the perhaps pathetic flute 
are all first-rate. The start of the allegro is 
obviously Beethovenian, too. The rather facile 
melodic run seems more Mozartean. The theme 
is not again heard in C minor. There is good 
melodrama in side 2, and maybe the final 
major-key suggests triumph. It is interesting to 
think of later romantics (Mendelssohn, espec- 
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ially) in the light of this music. The slow 
movement obviously stems from Mozart: here 
are hints of the affectionate joy in the wood- 
wind which is most fruitful in the Unfinished. 
After the new theme, with its pulsating dram- 
atic accompaniment, we have No. 1 again, then 
No. 2 (B flat minor instead of F), after which 
the first theme makes an end, the violins con- 
tinuing their pulsation into this. | Good 
leisurely stuff. The Minuet gets keen recording 
of the kind that has a slightly sub-acid flavour. 
The music’s force may be reminiscent of the 
Mozart G minor’s, without the depth. The 
trio’s open-air jauntiness reminds us of Haydn: 
it is the peasant background, that both found 
congenial. ‘The finale recalls Mozart’s taut 
attack again, with a foretaste (notso gay) of the 
rhythmic repetitiveness that Schumann worked 
to death. Enthusiasm in the young is like that. 
With theatrical swing and sweep there is a new 
theme, which derives from the start. The whole 
flow and fling brings young Schubert vividly 
before us: exhilaration, bountiful spirits, a 
world to conquer. No tragedy yet; that was 
to come. 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (Furt- 
wangler): Symphony No. 2, in D, Op. 
973 (Brahms). Decca K1875-9 (12 in., 
34s. 2d.). Auto AK1875-9. 


A thoroughly attractive recording, full of 
interest in the detail of the treatment, a great 
deal of which comes through. 

There are ‘always fresh readers. These may 
like to notice the vital matters of the movement. 
First. Bass’s start; horns’ arpeggio and (bar 4) 
their reversal of bass, bar 1 ; bar 6, half nh 
ascending. The curious lonely path of the 
prelude has its own peculiar power. Violins 
at one inch start with bar one’s figuration, and 
this is used in shorter notes around 1} ins. Just 
before mid-side, a fine broad, embracing 
Brahmsian thought makes the second main 
subject glow. Yet new light at 1} ins. from end 
of side 1. This is a voyage among isles of the 
sea. One of the bonniest views fills the end 
of side 1. Side 2 starts with development. 
Tautening is the fugal-style bit early on this 
side; and exciting is its successor-passage. 
The side is a magnificent piece of exploration. 
(which does not, by the way, use the second 
subject). Now and again I wince slightly at 
the conductor’s changes of pace, but he makes 
the orchestra play with unusual delicacy, for 
Englishmen, and that is a great boon. The 
recording pleases me in not making Brahms 
sound turgid: here is high conductorial skill. 
The athleticism of the music is to be admired. 
A lovely horn bit in the first inch of side 4 ; 
after it a heart-easing coda use of the first two 
figures. How happy is the dainty tucketing 
after this, to end the day: sunset riches, and 
your favourite bit of Tennyson. 

Slow movement. Space permits no real analysis 
these days; without it many beauties of 
Brahms’s imagination are missed. Taking four 
slow beats to the bar, mark, at any rate, bars 1, 
3 (a variant of 1) and the rising arpeggio in 4 
and 5, which in mid-side 5 is used for imitation 
(horn, oboes: latter not quite in tune: this is 
noticed elsewhere also, at moments). The side 
ends with a 12/8 new lilt ; the phrasing of this 
conductor is worth admiring. Side 6 starts 
new stirs with another tune, touched into 
fugality. The drama here is perhaps dark, but 
keenly felt. Mid-side is a marvel of skill, lead- 
ing to the return of the first theme in new 
figuration (triplets). Later, one feels Brahms’s 
tenderness, and on side 8 there is a reminiscence 
of the time we heard horn-and-oboe imitating. 
The second bit of the theme is now dealt with 
(full scoring) ; the theme that began side 6 is 
heard (mark the drums). For the finish there 
are thoughts of the beginning. The clarinet 
romantically plays the last sounds. 
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Third movement.—The easiest-going of scherzi. 
Pastoral, like (in general) No. 1, it is scored 
lightly (small orchestra: strings, wood, three 
horns). The pretty notion of speeding up the 
three-time first tune to make a two-time Presto 
is one of many joys in this perfect charmer, on 
which one imagines Mendelssohn beaming, as 
he fancies fairies are about, and Schubert, as 
he notes the key-usage, especially the early 
major-minor delicate dubiety, which comes, at 
the end, as one of the happiest smiles of all. 
Brahms never excelled this movement. 

Finale.—I don’t like the conductor’s change 
of pace, early. Some of the detail doesn’t come 
through too well here. He seems over-bent on 
lightening everything. Admittedly, the move- 
ment is one of those in which Brahms looks back 
to Haydn (that composer, in aspects I have not 
time to define, could be named as a clear 
ancestor of his). There is a lot to note in the 
last inch of side g (development). The end 
becomes a bit too much of a rush, and I don’t 
feel that our strings have quite got the “ pull ” 
for it; but it’s grandly exciting, though I like 
my Brahms a bit more solid. I see on my score 
several conductor’s timings (one only for each : 
another day, he might have felt it differently). 
Wood and Walter took eight minutes for the 
finale, Henschel eight and a quarter, and Boult 
nine and a quarter. But “too fast” isn’t 
always a matter of mere pace. The effects of 
style count. Apart from the finale, I like this 
set very much. 


Concertgebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam 
(van Beinum): Andante Cantabile from 
String Quartet in D, Op. 11 (Tchaikov- 
sky). Decca K1871 (12 in., 6s. 10d.). 

A sweetly suave, clearly impelled performance 
without any over-romanticized nonsense. 
Tchaikovsky wrote the quartet, his first, in 1871, 
when he wanted to give a concert to raise funds. 
The opening theme of the slow movement is 
that of a folk-song. Its droop has typical 
moodiness. The movement does not suffer 
from transference to the full stri One 
could not wish a more tasteful formance, 
recorded with equal care and finish. 


Tonhalle Orchestra, Ziirich (Wolf-Ferrari) : 
Intermezzo from “Vier Grobiane”’ ; 
*‘Susannens Geheimnis ”—Overture 
(Wolf-Ferrari). Decca K1872 (12 in., 
6s. 1od.). 

This composer (1876-1948) is known to us by 
very little: The Jewels of the Madonna (1911) 
has not kept the stage, and only the little inter- | 
mezzo from Susanna’s Secret (1909) seems to be 
played. Its title is given above in the German 
form, as is that of another opera, known in 
Italian as J Quattro Rusteghi (which titles imply 
broadly, “‘ Four Rustic Churls’’: 1906). The 
composer had a capital sense of Goldoni 
comedy, which the recording captures with apt 
lightness. There is a clean edge to it: presum- 
ably not a very large body of strings. The spin 
sags just the tiniest;bit once, but the orchestra’s 
spirit is excellent. The intermezzo in waltz- 
style is a pleasant companion piece, with pizzi- 
cato, singing tune, and appropriate dainty 
fitments. 

London Chamber Orchestra (Anthony 
Bernard): Divertimento in B flat 
(Berkeley). Decca K1882-3 (12 in., 
13s. 8d.). Auto AK1882-3. 

This is another British Council work. Why ? 
Mr. Berkeley, born in_1903, received a good 
deal of his training in France. He has written 
works ranging from an oratorio, Jonah, to ballet, 
and has been heard at various I.S.C.M. Festi- 
vals. Most of his work seems to stem from 
lively French roots, with obvious Stravinsky 
influence. He seems to be a light-weight— 
rather a hang-over from the Twenties, I feel. 

The movements are Prelude, Nocturne, Scherzo, 
Finale. The fancy is after the above-noted 








“The Beau Decea is going to make 
*« a lot of people happy, Fred,” said Wilson 


as I left him on his doorstep after a most enjoyable evening of music. 
This remark of Wilson’s set me thinking. The more I thought about 
it the more the truth of it penetrated my mind. We had been sitting 
together in his drawing-room with his wife and mother—an intimate 
society, brought closer together by the power of music. We had con- 


= cluded the evening’s music with those . 
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lovely new His Master’s Voice records 
played so enchantingly by Cortot, 
Schumann’s Scenes from Childhood, 


Numbers D.B. 6700/1. Schumann’s 


music is to me so full of poetry. It Hi 
soothes and gives a feeling of infinite EERE 
peace to the mind. Music gives har- ' 


mony, and creates harmony. We 
were enraptured by the performance 
of the Beau Decca, for we had heard 
the strings in the orchestra soaring 
into the top register and the flare of 
the brass was there. Of music we 


had our fill. 


We were inspired by the performance 





of the Beau Decca, and therefore as we said ‘Good night’ we were in 
excellent spirits. ‘The Beau Decca is going to make a lot of people 


happy! It is making a lot of people very happy now, for it is natural 





that an instrument of such calibre should find its way into the homes 
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of gramophone lovers. What a gramophone this is! It embodies the 
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new light-weight pick-up and has all the principles of the modern science ° 
of the gramophone in its make-up. Housed in an attractive walnut 


case, it is also an elegant piece of furniture. The price of the instrument 
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£129, or with radio unit, £159-9-2. How reasonable for an 


instrument which is going to make a lot of people happy. FRED sMITH. 
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ROBERT CASADESUS 


and the Philadelphia Orchestra 
conducted by Eugene Ormandy 


Concerto for Left Hand — Ravel 
Four Parts - - - LX 1088-89 


LJUBA WELITSCH 
and the Philharmonia Orchestra 
conducted by Walter Susskind 
Der Freischiitz — Weber — Wie 
nahte mir der Schlummer; Alles 
pflegt schon langst der Ruh’ LX 1090 


VITYA VRONSKY 
VICTOR BABIN 
Piano Duet 
Waltz from “* Swan Lake” Ballet 
—Tchaikovsky Op. 20 - DX 1489 


HARRIET COHEN 
Pianoforte Solo 
Clair de Lune — Debussy — from 
“Suite Bergamasque™: La Cathé- 
drale Engloutie—Debu .sy DX 1496 


PAOLO SILVERI 

with the Royal Opera House 

Orchestra, Covent Garden, 

conducted by Karl Rankl 
Don Giovanni Mozart — Deh, 
vieni alla finestra; La Favorita 
- Donizetti — Vien Leonora a 
piedituoi - - - - DB2428 
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JOSEF LOCKE 


with orchestra conducted by 
Herbert Carruthers 


Dear Old Donegal - 


The Rose of Tralee - - } we a008 


MORTON GOULD 
and His Orchestra 


Beyond the Blue Horizon; Night 
and Day - - - - - DX 1497 


DINAH SHORE 


Crying for Joy - - - ! 
ed . > * IB 
Little White Lies - -) seaieaned 


FRANK SINATRA 


If I only had a match; We just 
couldn’t say goodbye - DB 2431 


MONTE REY 

with Orchestra directed by 
Philip Green 

When You're in Love 


~" DB 2432 
Be Mine - - - D 


BILL JOHNSON 
by permission of Emile Littler 
Siesta Serenade - - 
Calling for You - 


~' DB 2433 
TURNER LAYTON 


Nature Boy; The village of 
Gretna Green- - - - DB2434 
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SIR MALCOLM SARGENT 


DX 1494-95 





THE RADIO REVELLERS 
My Pretty Girl - 


FB 3411 
I may be wrong - 


HARRY DAVIDSON 
and His Orchestra 
Old Time Dance Series: _ The 
Latchford Schottische : The 
Choristers’ Waltz - - DX 1498 


VICTOR SILVESTER 
and His Ballroom Orchestra 


I'd give a million tomorrows; 
After All - - - - - FB 3411 
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VICTOR SILVESTER’S 
Strings for Dancing 
Castilian Nights’-  - 
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9 ‘ ca > FB 3412 
EI Bandito Tango - -) 


LOU PREAGER 
and His Orchestra 


Dance Ballerina Dance; Ramb- 
ling Rose - - - - - FB 3415 
—SPECIAL SWING SERIES— 


HARRY JAMES 


and His Orchestra 


Vine Street Blues, Two Parts 
DB 2435 
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orders. Somebody should delve into the effect 
of the parodic sense on modern music: a big 
subject for which I wish I had time. Deft, 
alert, flirtatious, happily scored, the light music 
pleasantly fills a corner. The Nocturne is 
ingenious, but there seems very little that is 
really fresh in the suite ; a composer of small 
ideas, it would appear. The finale shows this. 
I’m afraid Mr. Berkeley hasn’t yet grown up. 


L’Orchestre de la Société des Concerts 
du Conservatoire de Paris (Ansermet) : 
“La Valse ”—Poéme Chorégraphique 
(Ravel). Decca K 1867-8 (12 in. 13s. 8d.). 
Auto AK 1867-8. 

La Valse was begun in 1914, just before the 
war, as a tone-poem about Vienna (Wien). In 
1917 Ravel transformed it into a “ choregraphic 
poem ”’ with the present title. Diaghilev was to 
have produced it as a ballet, but decided not to. 
Ravel, we are told, never forgave him. Ida 
Rubinstein took it up and danced in it. 

With the left-hand concerto (also recorded 
this month) Za Valse can be considered as 
Ravel’s last notable work with the orchestra. 
He was a great craftsman, though decidedly 
(to my mind) he cannot be called a great com- 
poser, in any full sense of the adjective. 

Cleverly contrived sonorities, in conception, 
performance and recording. Remarkably good 
working-up. It is all got onto the disc bril- 
liantly. In one or two passages, one wonders 
just how near the edge of pitch the strings were. 
The whole thing is starrily clever ; but does it 
wear well ? It comes into the parodistic class. 
Of this matter I was speaking in the Berkeley 
review—in another sense. 


London Symphony Orchestra (Piero Cop- 
pola): Symphonic Dances, Op. 64 
(Grieg). Decca K1869-70 (12 in. 13s. 8d.). 
Auto AK 1869-70. 

I don’t admire overmuch the orchestration. 
The music is played with fairly good — 
and recorded with some bloom on the tone. 
Grieg’s sequences and repetitions seem a bit 
boresome now. No. 2 is very nicely swayed. 
Listening to No. 3, we realise how much more 
aman like Sibelius made of a simple idea. 


Moura Lympany (piano), London Sym- 
phony Orchestra (Royalton Kisch) : 
Concerto in A minor, Op. 54 (Schu- 
mann). Decca K1884-7 (12 in., 27s. 4d.). 
Auto AK 1884-7. 

Rather tame, on the whole. It needs more 
subtlety. Nobody plays this quite like Hess. 
It needs a more spacious kind of romantic 
feeling, and more affection, not mere device. A 
tendency, I feel, to hurry. But then, I like my 
Schumann in the image I’ve created over a half 
century of playing and absorbing him. These 
moderns! The recording is good. Schumann 
let the orchestra off lightly, but the balance is 
important, and here it is not always ideal, to 
my ear; the music doesn’t always sing, either. 
Prosaic, mostly. 


New Symphony ‘Orchestra (Josef Krips) : 
“Emperor” Waltz, Op. 437 (Johann 
Strauss). Decca K1874 (12 in., 6s. 10d.). 

The mixture made up as before. I like the 
delicacies in the playing and recording, the 
fullness without strain, the coaxing, affectionate 
touch which this sort of music asks a " 
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MEDTNER SOCIETY. VOLUME TWO 


Nicolas Medtner, and Philharmonia 
Orchestra (Dobrowen): Pianoforte 
Concerto in E minor, No. 3, Op. 60— 
Improvisation, Op. 31, No. 1 (Piano— 
Medtner) and Sonata Vocalise, with 
motto * Geweihter Platz ” from Goethe 
Voice: Margarete Ritchie: Piano 
Medtner. H.M.V. seven 12 in. records, 
with booklet £3 os. 44d. 

Reports from the concert world during the 
last year or two show’ that two concertos, like 
Ben Adhem, lead all the rest and the spell 
cast by this “ blessed pair of sirens”? on 
audiences, has almost reached the pathological 
stage. That both works are masterpieces of 
concerto music is true but that they are of such 
towering magnificence as to take precedence of 
all other concertos is ridiculous. The well- 
known alternatives, it is unnecessary to 
enumerate but it is surely time that we had, 
at least, periodic performances of the splendid 
concertos by Dohnanyi, Liapounov, Glazounov, 
Arensky, Moszkowski, Sinding, MacDowell, 
Dvofadk (a very fine work), Rubinstein, Bliss, 
Delius, Scriabin, Field, Moscheles and in- 
numerable others. The playing to death of 
certain works has become a menace to musical 
taste and what with recorded duplications and 
what one might almost call lithographed concert 
programmes, our musical diet threatens to be- 
come as stale as our alimentary. 

It is, therefore, refreshing to turn to the 
second Volume of the Medtner Society and 
thereby to hear the Third Pianoforte Concerto 
in E minor. In speaking of the Second 
Concerto (THE GRAMOPHONE, Feb. °48) I 
called it a masterpiece and many readers 
(for the album has gone very well) will have 
been able to judge the appropriateness of such 
a term. In dealing then with the Third 
Concerto, which, it is interesting to note, has 
been dedicated to H.H. the Maharajah of 
Mysore, who, be it recalled, has sponsored the 
Medtner recordings, in gratitude for and 
appreciation of His Highness’s action, I would 
like to guard against any implication that I 
speak ‘as a rabid enthusiast of Russian music. 
Only from this point of view, therefore, I 
venture to say that I am fond of all good music 
and the fact that I possess every available 
record of Mahler, Bruckner, Fauré, and Ravel 
may serve to dissipate such an impression and 
I may add that I cherish a great number of 
recordings by Mozart, Haydn, Schubert, 
Elgar and others, not to speak of such master- 
pieces as the WVinth, the Matthew Passion, 
Messiah, etc., also, that I regard the B flat major 
Serenade issued by H.M.V. last month as one 
of the finest works in all instrumental music. 
I hope, therefore, that this will prove that I 
am not speaking from any partisan point of 
standpoint when I say that I do not know in 
the whole realm of piano concerto any. more 
beautiful music, nor any written with more 
striking imagination and musicianship than 
this concerto. In support of this opinion, 
which I make with due responsibility, I may 
cite the view of that discerning critic, Kaikhosru 
Sorabji (whom I do not know) who stated that 
Medtner’s Third Concerto was “ far and away 
the greatest work of its kind, produced during 
the past thirty years.” And that of Scott 
Goddard, ‘‘ The great lyrical fervour in this 
Concerto is at once apparent: a rich and 
elaborate vision that is manifestly the product 
of an intensely poetic mind.” The Concerto 
is a stream of melody from beginning to end, 
the various strands of melody appearing, now 
in detached form, now woven together, and 
assuming a different hue and character by all 
kinds of subtle changes and modifications. 
A haunting sort of motto-theme recurs through- 
out, dominating the moods of the music. The 
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composer has declared that the themes resemble 
“‘ characters in a drama, they come again and 
again as in a drama and each time they re- 
enter they have some variety in their mood 
and appearance.”’ In general, the first move- 
ment, which was, to some degree, inspired by a 
poem, The Roussalka, of Lermontov’s, moves 
in an atmosphere of dreamlike enchantment ; 
there is a short Interlude, and the last movement 
assumes a triumphant and heroic character, 
while near the end, a noble hymnlike melody 
in D flat, expressive of thanksgiving, crowns 
the work. Whereas the first movement is a 
sort of free fantasia, the last movement, on to 
which the D flat episode is, so to speak, 
incrusted, is in fairly strict, sonata form. A 
striking feature of the craftsmanship is the way 
in which the themes are varied, by harmonic 
and rhythmic devices and by contrasted 
tonalities, so that a melody, though keeping its 
identity, often sounds like a new theme. 
Climax is never overdone but perhaps the 
chief feature of the music technically, is its 
continuity of thought that is, the way in which 
every bar seems yoked with the next, and to 
grow inevitably out of the last bar. The 
rhythmic variety of this work, as of the Second 
Concerto, is as rich as it is subtle. Like 
Medtner’s other Concertos, this work is out- 
standing for its organic homogeneity, that is, 
the way in which all the elements are knit 
together in reciprocal relationship. I said that 
the Concerto is predominantly melodious and 
I think even the listener new to it will be struck 
by the composer’s gift of distilling latent beauty 
from his themes and of welding them together 
in different shapes and sequences. Medtner 
has the Toscanini passion for perfection, sq far 
as it lies in him to attain it, and this dislike for 
the facile and commonplace results in an 
absence of clichés and padding, yet the music 
has complete spontaneity. It is truly original, 
in the sense which relates to the personal 
adaptation of the legacy which the artist, to 
use Goethe’s phrase, owes to “ great predecessors 
and contemporaries.’ Sibelius, for instance, 
is a strikingly original composer, yet, if you 
listen to those remarkable Symphonic Dances, 
Op. 64, which Decca have issued this month, 
you will realise that he too owes much to a 
“great contemporary.” Ravel taught his 
pupils to “ imitate,”” knowing that originality, 
if it existed, would assimilate what was imitated 
and issue out of it. Wilful eccentricity is not 
originality, but perversion. I can sit down 
now and write a duet for jew’s harp and 
ophicleide, in which each will play alternately 
a theme and a ground bass, for 6 bars, then 
scales in opposite directions, with each instru- 
ment supplying an alternate note, and so on, 
and though I have no doubt it would be 
instantly performed by the Society for Con- 
temporary Music, it would not be an original 
work of art but sheer idiocy. Such composers 
as Berlioz, Sibelius, Vaughan Williams, 
Medtner, and so on, are original because they 
build on the past. 

Coming to the performance, it is one which . 
has reasonably satisfied the very critical 
requirements of the composer, and Dobrowen 
supports the great playing of the soloist with 
a reading which is full of fire, spirit and sym- 
pathy. The recording is realistic, without the 
excesses of volume to be found in some modern 
recordings, and the piano recording has, for 
the most part, genuine piano tone. Particularly 
successful are the string, woodwind and brass 
tones, the trumpets and trombones ringing out 
with exciting timbre and buoyancy. Once 
again, listening to this noble music, one feels 
the most fervent thanks to H.H. the Maharajah 
of Mysore and to all those who have realised 
his wishes, for making these two concertos 
accessible to the music lover and may all 
pianists hear them! The Improvisation is an 
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ideal example of Medtner’s pianistic invention. 
It is in theme and loose (hence the title) 
variation form. The variations are both 
spectacular and expressive and the lithe 
rhythms are admirably featured in the masterly 
playing of the: composer, who enables us to 
hear again, the art and quality of his great 
countryman, Rachmaninov, on the keyboard. 
Scale passages in thirds are played with the 
speed and clarity of single notes. The Sonata 
Vocalise, based on a poem of Goethe’s, in 
which the Graces descend from Olympus and 
take part in the dancing of nymphs in a sacred 
grove, while the poet watches unseen, is a very 
original work in which after the opening 
section, the voice is treated instrumentally, in 
a duet with the piano. Ernest Newman once 
devoted a special article to this work, in which 
the interplay of voice and piano, and the 
peculiarly apt and eloquent themes, are an 
engrossing feature. The very difficult voice 
part is very skilfully sung by Margarete Ritchie 
(who shone in the H.M.V. recording of 
Britten’s Lucretia) and she sings the tricky 
rhythmic phrases and the long legato notes 
and phrases with striking technical ability and 
tonal fidelity. Medtner’s playing of the piano 
part, with its mercurial changes of accent and 
shape, and his expressive handling of the 
gracious main theme, are a model of artistic 
execution. The contents of these first two 
albums should banish for ever the ridiculous 
legend of Medtner, either as a Russian Brahms 
or as a dry and academic composer and I 
personally do not know any music more vibrant 
with feeling and rich in musical genius. Once 
again, may I say to the reader: I do not ask 
him or her to accept my word, as that of a 
great admirer of this composer, who for so 
long has been the object of such insensate 
neglect, but to hear this remarkable music for 
himself. Richard Holt 


THE BACH SOCIETY. VOLUME EIGHT 





Pau Casals (violoncello): Unaccompanied. 
Suite No. 4 in E flat major : Suite No. 
5 in C minor. H.M.V. (12 in., 56s. 1d.) 
Available on special order only. 

The sixth and seventh volumes of the Bach 
Society, which was formed by H.M.V. in 1934, 
contained the first, second, third and sixth 
Suites for violoncello and this new volume, post- 
poned for issue until now on account of the war, 
completes the Series with the fourth and fifth 
Suites. 

Fred Gaisberg tells us in his book, “‘ Music 
on Record,”’ that Casals, at the age of thirteen, 
picked up a volume of the Bach Suites in a 
music shop while looking round for some pieces 
to enlarge his repertoire. He was then playing 
in a restaurant and had persuaded the proprie- 
tor to devote one evening to chamber music. 
In later years Casals was, Mr. Gaisberg says, 
** the first of all instrumentalists to play an entire 
Bach Suite at a public concert ’’—a quite com- 
mon occurrence to-day—and it was the Suite 
in E flat major, No. 4, that he once played to 
an audience of many thousands at the Albert 
Hall. It is to Mr. Gaisberg that we owe, 
amongst so much else, these magnificent 
records of a performance that perhaps has 
never been and now certainly could not be 
equalled anywhere in the world. One can only 
guess at the immense labour and self-discipline 
that lay between the day when Casals first saw 
this music and his eventual mastery of it. I 
should be sorry to think that these records 
might only come into the hands of ’cellists, for 
whom their acquisition is a foregone con- 
clusion, and be avoided as a kind of caviare by 
the ordinary music lover. I would beg him, or 
her, to try, as samples, the Courante of the 
fourth Suite or the Prelude of the fifth. This 
music, relying, except very occasionally, on the 
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single melodic line (for harmony is rare) is a 
grand antidote if one has been soaking in 
luxuriant harmony or become conditioned to 
short-breathed melody. It is a discipline to 
listen—and it means genuine and concentrated 
listening—to this music : but the feeling of it 
being a discipline soon gives way to a sense of 
exhilaration and musical well-being. The 
Prelude of the fourth Suite, for example, begins 
like a technical exercise but this is arrested by a 
pause after which, as Professor Westrup says 
in his excellent notes, “‘ the music acquires an 
unexpected eloquence.”’ The Sarabandes in both 
Suites are of great beauty, the first being 
dominated by a dotted rhythm which Casals 
makes amazingly expressive. Above the Sara- 
bande of the other Suite, a simple melodic line 
with a falling cadence very characteristic of 
Bach, there seems to hover another tune which 
we hear only in our mind’s ear. But each 
movement has its special beauties and one can 
no more describe these than the superb playing 
which brings the music to life. The light and 
shade, the use of rubato, technical things such 
as these are applied with magical skill but it is 
the end to which they are applied that so 
deeply affects one, the noble expression of this 
highly wrought and noble music. Listening to 
these records, and especially to the fifth Suite, 
which is perhaps the finest of all, one realises 
afresh what our musical life has lost by Casals’ 
refusal to play in this country but at least, in 
these really splendid recordings, we have, if at 
one remove, the finest fruits of his great art. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


Solomon (piano) ; Sonata in F, L384 (Scar- 
latti); Chorale-Prelude : Sleepers, 
Wake! (Bach—arr. Busoni). H.M.V. 
C3768 (12 in., 5s. gd.). 


Solomon’s recording of Busoni’s piano 
transcription of Bach’s own organ trans- 
cription of the third movement of his 


cantata, Wachet auf (“ Sleepers Wake’’) 
is the first really satisfactory disc we have 
had of this wonderful movement. The old 
H.M.V. Spanish recording was a cut version 
and so, I think, was the later H.M.V. French 
recording. Though one necessarily misses the 
contrast of tone between the tenors singing the 
chorale and the dance tune on the strings, 
Solomon manages to convey the sublime and 
contemplative beauty of the. movement by 
adopting a slow tempo suggestive rather of 
Spitta’s interpretation of “‘ a dance of the souls 
in bliss’? than of Schweitzer’s ‘‘ dance of the 
virgins in procession before the approaching 
bridegroom, accompanied: by the watchman’s 
blunt cry of warning.”’ As Mr. A. E. F. Dickin- 
son says in his excellent little book, “‘ The Art of 
J. S. Bach,” the dance theme is a serene, not a 
flamboyant one. Solomon keeps an admirable 
balance between the chorale tune in the tenor 
register and the dance theme in the treble, and 
the recording of the beautiful music is worthy 
of his admirable performance. On the reverse 
he plays Scarlatti’s witty F major Sonata 
(Longo 384) with the utmost clarity, though one 
feels the loss of the original medium in the 
brilliant passages that close each section. Some- 
how the piano makes these sound out of 
character. The recording is, again, of very 
good quality. 


Clifford Curzon (piano) ; Mephisto Waltz : 
Liebestraum No. 3, in A flat (Liszt). 
Decca K1723-4 (12 in., 13s. 8d.). Auto. 
AK1723-4. 

It is deplorable, but true, that this record, 
issued some months ago, has only just reached 
me for review and might never have done so 
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had not my friend Clifford Curzon, asked 
me more in sorrow than in anger why I had 
ignored it ! 

It was a badly needed record, and in case 
some readers are still unaware of its existence 
let me say, shortly, that the playing is of the 
finest quality. The label gives the title, often 
used, as “‘ Mephisto Waltz ’’ but in actual fact 
Liszt composed four such waltzes. This one, the 
first, is a piano transcription of the second episode 
from Lenan’s “ Faust,’’ known as ‘‘ The Dance 
in the Village Inn,”’ and originally composed for 
the orchestra. No. 2 was also composed for the 
orchestra and later transcribed, by Liszt, for 
the piano. No. 3 was composed for the piano 
and orchestrated by Riesenauer, and No. 4, is 
still in MS. in the Liszt museum at Weimar. 
There is a well-known description, by Gre- 
gorvius, of Liszt after he had received Minor 
Orders, alighting from a carriage in the Piazza 
di San Pietro, in his newly donned cassock, 
** Mephistopheles disguised as an abbé’’: 
and because of the duality of his nature, the 
eternal conflict of spirit and flesh, some writers, 
less familiar with human nature than they 
should be, have described this first Mephisto 
Waltz as haunted by the spirit of evil, a picture 
of the composer himself in the toils. This 
interpretation, to my mind, is strained. 

Liszt paints a picture of Faust and Mephisto- 
pheles, in search of love, arriving at a village 
inn where a dance is in progress. The land- 
lord’s daughter brings drinks to the dancers 
and Faust, enraptured by her beauty, draws 
her into the dance. Mephistopheles seizes a 
violin (although the scoring makes it a ’cello !) 
and plays on it a wild tune. Two by two the 
dancers, intoxicated by the music, waltz out 
into the forest and vanish into the starlit night. 
A nightingale sings as Faust and the girl also 
disappear, and the piece ends with the mocking 
laughter of Mephistopheles. We may give him 
his due as the spirit of temptation but it is the 
passionate fervour and poetry of the scene that 
the music reflects and which Clifford Curzon 
so vividly conveys to us. His nervous, brilliant 
playing makes the piece a thrilling experience 
and it is also a grand technical achievement. 

The recording is, on the whole, excellent 
though it cannot quite contain the big climax 
on the third side. I wish that Decca had been 
courageous enough to have asked Mr. Curzon 
to record the first and best of the two settings of 
La Lugubre Gondole on the reverse, or the 
exquisite Andante Lagrimoso from the Harmonies 
Poétiques et Religieuses, instead of the too fre- 
quently recorded third Liebestraum ; but this 
complaint does not affect my admiration for 
Mr. Curzon’s warm-hearted playing of the ever 
lovely piece, which also is well recorded. But 
I do beg Mr. Curzon, who really understands 


_ Liszt, to give us these other little-known pieces 


one day: I have reason to know that he plays 
them magnificently. When Liszt was old and 
his world-wide success was dust and ashes in 
his mouth he wrote some piano pieces of the 
most austere and terrifying quality. Amongst 
these ‘‘ The Funeral Gondola” is the out- 
standing masterpiece and would prove a 
revelation to those music lovers who think of 
Liszt only as a typically romantic composer. 
A.R. 


Artur Schnabel (piano): Intermezzo in 
E flat major, Op. 117, No. 1 and 
A minor, Op. 116, No. 2 (Brahms). 
H.M.V. DB6505 (12 in., 8s. 74d.). 
Schnabel plays these Intermezzi in a char- 
acteristically wayward and individual manner. 
He makes them sound like quiet improvisations, 
giving the impression that only at the end of 
one phrase does he think of the next. Person- 
ally I find both performances irresistibly 
beautiful and I think that I am captivated, not 
only by the beauty of the playing, but even 
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more by the feeling of maturity which is behind 
it. Here, I feel, is an artist great enough to 
treat Brahms in his own way and for none to 
be offended. All of which means that this is a 
fine record. 


Vitya Vronsky and Victor Babin (two 
pianos): Waltz from ‘*Swan Lake” 
Ballet, Op. 20 (Tchaikovsky). Columbia 
DX1489 (12 in., 5s. gd.). 

I suppose that, real two-piano music being 

“* in short supply ”’ (if I may coin a phrase), our 

duettists must needs fall back pretty often on 

arrangements of other things. We must be 
thankful if an arrangement is not one of 
gratuitous arpeggii and chromatic scales (one 
piano) imposed on the original music (t’other 
piano). This present version of the Swan Lake 
waltz avoids this and even adds a coda of 
reminiscences of other tunes from the ballet 
which, if ingenious, is pleasant enough. The 
playing is more than : piven, it is extremely 
attractive and can only make one want some- 
thing worthier of this excellent pair of artists. 

I am unable to be so enthusiastic about the 

recording : it gives a ring to the piano tone, but 

the wrong sort of ring. 


Yehudi pe + Ie omg Gerald Moore 


16 (Wieniawski). H.M.V. DB6704 (12 in., 
4d.) 


8s. 74d.). 

Menuhin plays these pieces (recording first- 
rate) with all the virtuosity that any prospective 
buyer may expect—and probably rather more. 
But isn’t it all a good deal lacking in feeling ? 
A Habaiiera at least, to my taste, should have 
a touch of romance and Southern sun. Both 
pieces are dealt with as firmly as an R.S.M. 
with a recruit—and as efficiently. Menuhin’s 
tone is wonderful, his technique breathtakingly 
impeccable, but at the end I find myself a wee 
bit sorry for the Habajiera, poor thing. I must 
add that Gerald Moore plays the unadventurous 
accompaniment with such rhythm that it even 
adds something to the whole. As to the other 
side, if you collect violin virtuosity pure and 
-“ so simple, you may think it worth — 

don’t. 





OPERATIC AND SONG 


Beniamino Gigli (tenor) with Orchestra, 
cond., Zamboni. Nostalgia d’Amore 
(Cittadini): Segreto (Tosti). H.M.V. 
DB6705 (12 in., 8s. 73d.). 

These two songs, of no great consequence 
but yet with a certain beauty, are turned by 
Gigli’s voice and art into something well worth 
having. It is hardly necessary, at this stage, to 
write of the noble y ality of Gigli’s voice and of 
don eathane the ith bo en hs but it can be 
stated that these things seem to be as incom- 
parable to-day as they ever were. If the music 
does not set out to satisfy the mind, the singing 

ly satisfies the heart—and what more 
should one ask ? The record is excellent. 


Sara Scuderi (soprano), Aldo “oo 
(tenor) with orchestra, cond., Albert 
Erede. No, No, Turiddu and Tu ot 
Santuzza ? from “ Cavalleria Rusticana ” 


( i). Sung in Italian. H.M.V. 
C3769 (12 in., 58. gd.). ; 
This is the greater part of the scene in which 

‘alseness 


Santuzza reproaches Turiddu for his fz 

and him to love her again with an insistence 
that always seems to me most undignified ! 
Her hysterical outburst seems the longer here 
because of the omission of the episode with 
Lola, an episode which give important contrast 
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and which it is a great pity to lose. The more 
necessary, therefore, to seize the few chances of 
quiet singing that there are, but neither artist 
seems to appreciate this. It is all very loud and 
not at all subtle. Both singers have fine voices 
and if you like full-blooded Italians going all 
out, you will enjoy this record. Dramatically it 
misses a good deal. The orchestra backs up 
well, though it swamps the singers once or 
twice. Otherwise, the balance and general 
recording are good. Bis 


Maggie Teyte (soprano), Gerald Moore 
(piano): Green “ Ariettes oubliées No. 
5 ” (Verlaine-Debussy) ; L’Hiver a cessé, 
. 61, from “La Bonne Chanson ”’ 
(Verlaine-Fauré). Sung in French. 
H.M.V. DA1893 (10 in., 5s. gd.). 
Verlaine’s Green has been set by Fauré, by 
Debussy, and, under the title Offrande, by 
Reynaldo Hahn, probably also by other com- 
posers. Of these settings that by Debussy is 
perhaps the most subtle and that by Hahn is too 
slight, charming though it is, to be considered 
musically with these other two. L’Hiver a cessé 
is the last song of Fauré’s song-cycle La Bonne 
Chanson and Maggie Teyte’s singing of this 
joyous music makes one wish she had recorded 
the whole cycle. As always she fills every word 
with meaning and to hear, for example, th: 
sensuous beauty of her singing of the last phrase 
in Green (et que je un peu) is to realise the 
partial truth of Goethe’s remark that the 
ultimate test of great art is charm. With Gerald 
Moore at the top of his grand form and 
excellent recording this disc is one to treasure. 


Anton Dermota (tenor), Hilda Dermota 
(piano) : Der Nussbaum, Cp. 25, No. 3: 
Mondnacht, Op. 39 No. 5 (Schumann). 
Decca M619 (10 in., 4s. 8d. 


- 8d.). 

On the label ot the record I have received for 
review Mr. Dermota and his relative are 
deprived of the “r’”’ in their name, but no 
doubt the error has been discovered by now. 
Mr. Dermota has many of the virtues a good 
lieder singer should possess, in particular the 
ability to sing with well-controlled quiet tone in 
the upper part of his voice ; but with a stronger 
sense of discipline and more vivid realisation of 
the atmosphere of Mondnacht he would have 

graded his crescendi more carefully in the last 
half of the song and not dissipated the moonlit 
beauty he so well creates in the earlier portion. 
Der Nussbaum is more successful as a whole. 
Both songs are handicapped by insensitive 
accompanying and in Der Nussbaum the pianist 
should have taken much more care over the 
ritardandi so .carefully marked by Schumann. 
The recording is good. 

Paolo Silveri (baritone), The Rapet Soe Opera 
House rchestra, Covent 
Rankl): Serenata: Deh, vieni = aie 
inestra from ‘‘ Don Giovanni,’’ Act 2 
(Mozart) ; Vien Leonora a piedi tuoi 
from “ La Favorita,’’ Act 2 (Donizetti). 
oy in Italian. Columbia DB2428 (10 in., 
4s. 8d.). 

Insincere though Don Giovanni may have 
been he would surely have put a little more 
tenderness and a more urgent pl into his 
voice than Silveri does in his singing of the 
Serenade. It is also unfortunate that his tone on 
the often repeated high D is not of very pleasant 
quality. The aria from La Favorita, a 
welcome choice, is very well sung and in both 
arias the orchestral accompaniment is excellent. 
La Favorita is so little known here that it 
may be useful to say that in the aria (which is 
preceded by a short bit of recitative) Alfonso 
XI, King of Castile, addresses himself to the 
beautiful Leonora for whom he cherishes, as the 
older books on opera put it, “ an illicit passion.” 

AR. 
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Ljuba Welitsch (soprano), Philharmonia 
Orchestra (Siisskind) : Recit. Wie nahte 
mir der Sa Aria: 
pflegt sch der Ruh’ from 
* Der Freischiitz,” Act 2 (Weber). Sung 
in German. Columbia LX1ogo (12 in., 
8s. 73d.). 

Berlioz remarks somewhere on the “ mine of 
beauty ”’ which this aria contains and the great 
merit of this performance is that Mme. 
Welitsch does convey a very great deal of it to 
the listener. The recitative, in particular, is 
beautifully done, imaginatively and with real 
sensitiveness. The most musical phrasing is 
another thing which catches my ear. The voice 
itself is lovely in the quieter passages but loses 
some quality, I feel, in the forte. Perhaps that 
is putting it too strongly, but there is, at any rate, 
some lack of bloom on it. Yet all in all I much 
enjoyed this performance (and the recording) 
and I can warmly recommend it. 


Max Lichtegg (tenor), Tonhalle Orchestra, 
Ziirich (Victor Reinshagen) : Lagunen— 
Waltz (A Night in Venice); Wein, Weib 
und (Johann Strauss). Sung in 
German. Decca K1880 (12 in., 6s. 10d.). 

Lichtegg has a fine voice but, as I have said 
before, I find him singularly lacking in charm 

—and what are these waltzes without charm ? 

He makes too heavy weather of them both. 

The Night in Venice one is very undistinguished 

anyway. 


Hilde Gueden (soprano), London Symphony 
Orchestra (Josef Krips) : Vedrai, Carino 
from “‘ Don Giovanni ”’ ; Non so pit cosa 
son, cosa faccio from ‘“ Le Nozze di 
Figaro’ (Mozart). Decca K1861 (12 in., 
6s. 10d.). 

I like this fresh and true Mozart singing and 
wish it had rather brighter support from the 
orchestra. But the latter suffers from the 
recording and is indistinct and woolly. The 
voice seems to be excellently recorded. This is 
an attractive performance of both arias but not 
one which puts all others in the shade. 


Robert Wilson (tenor) with orchestra : Way 
up in Clachan gag ; Glen Echo 
(Garr-Parr Davies). H.M.V. Bog664 
(10 in., 4s. 8d.) 

Way up in Clachan is a jolly little song with an 
engaging lilt that suits this singer very well. 

len Echo, as the subtitle, ‘‘ Will ye no come 
home ”’ emphasises, is sentimental and full of 
yearning. He sings it quietly and straight- 
forwardly. 


Josef Locke (tenor), with orchestra : Dear 
Old Donegal (Graham) ; The Rose of 
Tralee (Spencer-Glover). Columbia 
DB2429 (10 in., 4s. 8d.) 

Josef Locke has leaped into popularity as one 
of the most popular recording artists for some 
years on the light vocal side, and this record of 
two Irish songs will undoubtedly repeat his 
recent successes. Dear Old Donegal is a quick 
rollicking affair and includes a tongue-twisting 
list of Irish names which he rattles off with 
great good humour. The Rose of Tralee is in 
complete contrast, and he sings it with tears in 
his voice, and with only the merest hint of the 
big operatic tone he can produce when occasion 

demands it. 


Orpheus Choir (Sir Hugh Rob- 
erton) : Elan Vannin (Green-Townsend); 


The Sergeant (arr. 
Roberton). H.M.V. Bg663 (10 in., 4s. 8d.) 
Ellan Vannin (Dear Isle of ) is on 
sad and soulful side, and the famous choir pro- 
duces some lovely tone, but I preferred the gay 
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and vivacious tripping of The Dashing White 
Sergeant, which is among the best examples of 
the perfect discipline and dash of Sir Hugh 
Roberton’s fine body of singers. 


Derek Barsham (boy soprano), Phyllis 
Spurr (piano): Passing By (Purcell) ; 
Silent Worship (Handel). Decca F8913 
(10 in., 3s. 743d.) 

Master Barsham tends to mouth his words in 
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his anxiety to pronounce them clearly, and in 
consequence his singing lacks some of the 
artlessness that should be its special attribute. 
But if boy sopranos will attempt love songs 
written for men, they are bound to sound arty 
rather than artless. The songs themselves are 
melodious ; the Handel air taken from a 
forgotten opera, ‘‘ Ptolemy,”’ is very beautiful 
indeed, and the record should give pleasure to 
a great many people. D.R. 





SOME RECORDS FROM 


DENMARK 


Anyone who has visited Copenhagen during 
the winter season knows what a lively musical 
life goes on there, not only in performances of 
the accepted masterpieces and visits by inter- 
national artists, but also in the performance of 
Danish music and the appearances of Danish 
artists. Of Danish music and artists we unfortu- 
nately know all too little in this country and 
certainly we are not likely to hear much of the 
former until conditions of’ concert-giving are 
vastly improved. It takes rehearsal time to 


prepare unfamiliar music and that is just what. 


is lacking in nearly every series of concerts 
which is presented. All the more welcome, 
then, are some records which the Danish record 
company, “‘ Tono,”’ have sent across for our 
interest, for they largely feature Danish music 
and artists. I will not pretend that all their 
composers are “ for export,’’ of course, nor are 
their artists all of international calibre. No 
country could make such claims. But there is a 
very great deal that we could to our pleasure 
know more about. 

Like the other Scandinavian countries, 
Denmark has a flourishing school of contem- 
porary composers. It has, too, its “‘ classic,” 
Carl Nielsen, though he can only be so labelled 
because his work is done and can be appraised 
as a whole, for he died as recently as 1931. 
Nielsen is without doubt a composer of real 
power and originality, thoughtful, lively when 
he wants to be, and a writer of music which 
often has a most compelling beauty. When 
these records arrived I went straight for his 
Violin Concerto and many playings have con- 
firmed my delight in this music. The soloist is 
Telmanyi, the orchestra is that of the Royal 
Danish Opera, conducted by Egisto Tango. 
This, by the way, is more of an all-Danish 
production than might be supposed, for Tel- 
manyi has long lived in that country and 
became, in fact, Nielsen’s son-in-law ; and 
Tango, though born an Italian is likewise 
Danish by long residence, official position, and 
way of thought—he is recognised as an 
authoritative conductor of Nielsen. This is 
altogether a most beautiful performance, par- 
ticularly on the part of Telmanyi whose playing 
and interpretation are of the highest quality. 
It is certainly music “for export,’ and if I 
pick out the opening Praeludium for especial 
remark it is only because of its extreme beauty. 

Another set of discs features, not a composer, 
but a performer whom we do not know—the 
pianist, Victor Schidler. When I was in Germany 
shortly after the end of the war I had the very 
great pleasure of accompanying this artist in 
concertos on two occasions, as well as hearing 
him in solo recitals, and I soon discovered him 
to be a virtuoso of the finest calibre, brilliant 
and with immense power, and guided in every- 
thing he does by the most complete artistic 
integrity. The war years confined him to the 
Scandinavian countries (and stopped him 
altogether for some while, during which time, 
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in order not to be idle he became a fully 
qualified medical doctor !). He is consequently 
only now beginning to make a reputation 
further afield, in particular with a resounding 
success in America last season. We have yet to 
hear him here in a concerto or solo recital— 
may I drop a heavy hint to those who promote 
concerts and arrange broadcasts ? 

The recording which “‘ Tono”’ have sent of 
Schidler is of the 5th Beethoven Concerto, a 
masterly performance, at the same time 
thoughtful and brilliant. The accompaniment 
is by Copenhagen’s other fine orchestra, that of 
the State Radio : the conductor, Carl Garaguly, 
Hungarian by birth but Swedish by adoption. 

I mentioned Copenhagen’s “ other” fine 
orchestra, but there is a third which is by no 
means to be despised, that of the Tivoli, that 
enchanting summer pleasure garden in which 
every visitor delights. This is a full-sized 
orchestra, not a Palm Court: affair, under a 
talented conductor, Thomas Jensen, and they 
contribute to these recordings a lively per- 
formance of Saint Saéns’ Danse Macabre. 

Several miscellaneous discs include arias by 
Mozart and Bizet, well sung but I do not find 
the Copenhagen singers very exceptional. That 
has been my impression after visits to the Royal 
Opera—but perhaps I hit upon the wrong 
nights. Else Brems (Susanna and Despina) and 
Edith Oldrup (Carmen) sing well but I do not 
find them greatly distinguished for sheer 
quality of voice. 

What of the quality of these recordings ? In 
general, pretty good, I think, but with the 
reservation that they all seem to be made in an 
over-resonant room. The solo voices and instru- 
ments are faithfully reproduced, even the piano 
tone is very good, but they are often rather 
blurred by too much resonance. This is par- 
ticularly evident in some solo songs with piano. 
The orchestra is generally bright and lively but 
here, too, the roominess is overdone. The sur- 
faces are adequate except that some discs have 
a big increase of surface noise in the last quarter 
inch or so. 

One excellent idea. Round each label is 
printed a speed indicator, a notion which might 
weil be copied by all companies. 

All in all, this is a most interesting and 
enterprising set of records and I regret that they 
are not available in this country. It is evident 
that “ Tono”’ is making a real contribution to 
music in Denmark. 





NEW MUSIC 

A good cheap edition of fourteen Schubert 
piano favourites comes from British and Con- 
tinental : the two sets of Jmprompus (Op. go 
and Op. 42) with the Moments Musicaux of 
Op. 94, (5s.). A few only of these happy mem- 
ories of friendly music-makings are recorded. 
The edition here offered, in good bold print, 
with a little fingering, is Pauer’s. All original 
markings are in large type, the editor’s additions 
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being distinguished by the use of smaller type, 
or a special small line, in the dynamic shadings. 
This is as it should always be : we want to 
know what the composer set down—the truth, 
and the whole truth ; after that, we can assess, 
each for himself, the value of any editorial work. 
These pieces, not to be overlooked, belong to 
Schubert’s. last two years: several came 
around the time of the Op. 100 Trio. Besides 
the delicious Viennese flair, they have winning 
touches of sadness and of romantic fire. 
W.R.A. 


COMPETITION RESULTS 
The results of the February competition 
were so close that the Editor has decided to 
award the prizes as follows. 





Records to the value of Five Guineas for 20 
correct results to: 

Mr. R. V. Hacker, The Trees, 
Avenue, Westgate-on-Sea, Kent. 
Mr. J. M. Cole, 64 Bentley House, Peckham 

Road, London, S.E.5. 
Mr. N. H. Ballard, 36 Warley Croft, Warley 
Woods, Birmingham 32. 


Victoria 


Records to the value of 25s. shillings for 19 

correct results to : 

Mr. A. J. S. Fearnley, Flat 3, 142 Widmore 
Road, Bromley, Kent. 

Mr. C. B. Arnold, 71 Wickham Road, Becken- 
ham, Kent. 

Mr. E. Bradbury, “ Halcyon,’’ Crescent Road, 
Truro, Cornwall. 

Mr. D. A. Rooksby 252 Mill Hill Lane, Derby. 

Mr. H. Costa, 73 Cowick Hill, Exeter. 


Records to the value of 15s. for 18 correct 

results to: 

Mr. W. C. Barnes, 25 The Green, Bransty, 
Whitehaven. 

Mr. T. H. Dolphin, 10 Lidgett Walk, Gled- 
how, Leeds, 8. 

Mr. G. A. Davies, 102 Watling Street, Dart- 
ford, Kent. 

Mr. C. H. M. Wilcox, Two Trees, Fee Farm 
Road, Claygate, Surrey. 

Mr. R. Peter, 16 Overdale Gardens, Langside, 
Glasgow, S.2. 

Mr. W. M. Smyth, Drumcree House, Drum- 
cree, Mullingar, Westmeath, Eire. 

Mr. F. Lloyd, 9 Charnwood Avenue, Cavehill 
Road, Belfast, N. Ireland. 

Mr. E. Robey, 24 Shrewsbury House, London, 
S.W.3. 

Mr. A. W. L. Rangecroft, 121 Peveril Road, 
Sheffield, 11. 
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King Cole Trio (Am. N.) 
**** This Side Up (Nathaniel Cole) (Am. 
Decca DLA2258) (December 6th, 


1940) 
*** This Will Make You Laugh (Higgin- 
botham) (V by King Cole) (Am. 
Decca 69504) (July 16th, 1941) 
(Brunswick 03916—5s. gd.) 
Phan (pno) with Oscar Moore (gtr) ; Wesley Prince 
ASS). 

Swell playing by Nat Cole, Oscar Moore 
and Wesley Prince, both individually and 
collectively, make This Side Up a side that is 
likely to stay up on your turntable for many a 
long day. 

Even the riffing, which, although the vogue 
when the side was made nearly eight years ago, 
now appears rather dated, sounds good, thanks 
to the drive and artistry with which it is put 
over. 

This Will Make You Laugh probably won’t, 
because it is not meant to. It is a sentimental 
ballad, and although the label makes no 
mention of any vocal refrain, it is sung by King 
Cole. If his voice isn’t quite to your taste you 
can forget it. There is plenty of his enchanting 
piano and Oscar Moore’s delightful guitar to 
make the side worth its money. 


Duke Ellington and his Orchestra (Am. N.) 
***** Happy Go Lucky Local (from ‘‘ The Deep 
South ’’ Suite) Pts. I and II (Duke 
Ellington) (Am. Musicraft 5814 and 


5816) 
(Parlophone R3125—4s. 8d.) 

Ellington (pno) with Russell Procope (alto) ; 
Jimmy Hamilton (ten, clart); Albert Sears (ten) ; 
Harry Carney (bar); James Taft Jordan, Shelton 
Hemphill, Francis Williams, William ‘‘Cat’’ 
Anderson, Ray Nance, Harold Baker (tts) ; Law- 
rence Brown, Claude Jones, Wilber de Paris (¢mbs) ; 
Fred Guy (gtr); Oscar Pettiford (bass); William 
** Sonny ’’ Greer (dms). November 25th, 1946. 

This is Ellington playing about with trains 
again, and if you want to hear how ingeniously 
the story of a train can be told in music get this 
record. 

For all its superficial fussiness, the happy-go- 
lucky local is one of those trains which wends its 
way imperturbably but inevitably. One could 
no more make it go any faster than one could 
make it go slower, let alone stop it. In the end, 
of course, it does stop, but no one will ever 
know whether it has reached its destination. It 
gets nowhere in particular, but in its journey 
there it goes everywhere. There is not a land- 
scape or a scene through which one cannot 
imagine it passing, any more than there is any 
train noise you have ever heard that is not at 
some time or other ingeniously reproduced in 
this little morsel of light musical wit. 

For the piece, which is Part IV of Elling- 
ton’s “Deep South Suite,’? and introduces 
snatches of strains you may remember having 
heard in such Ellington masterpieces as 
Echoes of Harlem and Daybreak Express, the Duke 
himself, as the composer and orchestrator, 
must be given the first bouquet. But another, 
equally large and congratulatory, goes to the 
band, not only for interpreting perfectly every 
idea the Duke put into the score, but also for 
solos and effects which were left to and arose 
out of the fertile minds of the Ellington soloists. 

For instance, in Part I there is Russell 
Procope’s alto. The notes he plays may have 
been written, but no one could have written 
the character he gets into them, any more than 
the nuances of Taft Jordan’s plunger-muted 
trumpet or Al Sear’s tenor cues could have 
been put on to paper. 

After opening with Duke’s piano in some 
effective and well accented chords, Part II 
introduces a figure which has been heard too 
often, but is saved by the tone and forthrightness 
of the brass before we get to better things in the 
form of Jimmy Hamilton’s clarinet and Cat 
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Anderson’s train whistle trumpet screeches. 

All round, even if the piece is not the Duke 
at his most serious best, it is six minutes of the 
typical Ellington sound and great fun, with the 
honours going to, if there is an individual to be 
picked out, Oscar Pettiford for his bass playing. 


Ella Fitzgerald—V ocalist (Am. N) 
*** You Turned The Tables On Me (Alert, 
‘ Mitchell) (Am. Decca W74387) 
*Tea Leaves (Berk, Capano, Freedman) 
(Am. Decca W74537) 
(Brunswick 03918—5s. gd.) 
74387—Acc. by Henry Jones (pno) ; 
(gtr) ; John Simmons, Jnr. (bass) ; J. C. Heard (dms) 
— Day Dreamers (vocal group). December 23rd, 
"74537—Acc. by The Song Spinners (vocal group). 
April 29th, 1948. 

Tea Leaves, made during the still in force ban 
by the American Musician’s Union on gramo- 
phone recording by its members, has vocal 
only accompaniment, and the pretty corny 
singing has gone no further towards enabling 
Miss Fitzgerald to show herself at her best than 
has this rather trite song. 

But You Turned The Tables is a very different 
proposition. —The Day Dreamers are not much 
better than the Song Spinners, and though 
there is also a band on this side one hears too 
much of them. But the tune is good—it always 
was !—and Ella really gets somewhere with it. 


Hy. White 


Dizzy Gillespie and his Orchestra (Am. N.) 

***Cubana Be (George Russell, Dizzy Gilles- 

pie) (Am. Victor D7-VB-2934) 

***Cubana Bop (George Russell, Dizzy 

Gillespie) (Am. Victor D7VB-2935) 
(H.M.V. Bg668—4s. 8d.) 

Gillespie (tpt) with H. Johnson, J. Brown (altos) ; 
J. Gales (ten); C. Payne (bar) ; G. Nicholas (reeds) ; 
D. Burns, E. Wright, L. Wright, E. Bailey (ipis) ; 
W. Shepherd, T. Kelly (tmbs); J. Lewis (po) ; 
Al McKibbon (bass) ; Kenny Clarke (Spearman) (dms) 
with L. P. **‘Chano Pozo ’’ Gonzales (bongoes and 
chants). December 22nd, 1947. 

If you go to the Prince of Wales Theatre 
(London)—.and if you have not been there, I 
advise you to remedy the omission as quickly 
as you possibly can—you will find Katherine 
Dunham and her all-coloured company in a 
show entitled “ Caribbean Rhapsody.” 

‘“* Caribbean Rhapsody ’”’ has been described 
as an Afro-Cuban ballet. But that tells only 
half the story, even to those who know what 
the term implies. The show is a riot of Afro- 
Cuban singing, dancing, music and spectacle 
that will thrill you. Helping out the unusually 
good pit orchestra in a score that is as con- 
spicuous for its wealth of fascinating melodies 
as it is for its intrigueing orchestration are three 
genuine native percussionists. Most of the 
time they play on the stage as characters in the 
scenes, and no matter how much the show 
would mean without them, it is their often 
fanatically frenzied performance, on tom-toms, 
maraccas, gourds, cow-bells, bongoes and like 
native instruments, of the complex and exciting 
Afro-Cuban rhythms that put the final thrill 
into the music. 

It may not prove to be incorrect if I say that 
this Afro-Cuban music will ome the 
successor to the rhumba, samba and like Latin- 
America rhythms which are now. proving so 
popular both in America and here. 

At any rate, that is the way Dizzy Gillespie 
appears to feel about it, for he gives over much 
of both Cubana Be and Cubana Bob to one L. P. 


Gonzales, otherwise known as Chano Pozo. to 
indulge in his Afro-Cuban rhythms on bongoes 
and native chanting. 

It is a bold try to give an indication of what 
the future may bring. But unfortunately it 
hasn’t quite come off. 

I have heard better native percussionists and 
chanters than Gonzales. But it isn’t so much 
his shortcomings that are the cause of the 
trouble as the composition in which Gonzales 
is set and the way the band plays it. Dizzy may 
be the king of Be-bop, but he isn’t so know- 
ledgeable when it comes to Afro-Cuban melody 
and idiom, and in trying to sit on these two 
totally different and unmatchable stools he has 
fallen rather badly between them. 

Nevertheless, the records are at least out of 
the usual run and as such not without an interest 
of their own. 


Lionel Hampton and his Sextet (Am. N.) 

*** Re-bop’s Turning Blue (G. and L. Hamp- 

ton, Hamner) (Am. Decca 14563) 
November 14th, 1947) 

*** 200-Baba Da-Oo-Ee (Mingus, Hampton) 
(Scat V.) (Am Decca L4562) (Nov- 
ember 14th, 1947) 

(Brunswick 03922—5s. gd.) 

Re-bop’s Turning Blue is just another way of 
saying a sequence of 12-bar blues choruses 
played in the re-bop idiom. 

The same title would have done equally well 
for Zo0-Baba. For, except that this side features 
a trumpet in addition to the tenor (Morris 
Lane), piano (Dodo Marmarosa), bass (Charles 
Mingos) and drums, who play with Hampton 
in Re-bop’s Turning, the record is another 
12-bar blues theme dressed up in re-bop. 

Hampton’s vibraphone is not only technically 
good, but also imaginative, even for one who 
has for long enjoyed the reputation of being 
creative. Marmarosa’s piano and the guitar 
(in Rebop’s only) are good without being very 
original. Morris Lane’s tenor is the other way 
about—enterprising, but the tone is too hard 
and unsympathetic to have much musical 
appeal. So much for the soloist as such. 

Looked at as composite wholes the sides are 
rather mediocre. The re-bop ejaculations in 
Re-bop’s Turning are superfluous and the riff 
pattern on which the last two choruses are 
modelled does nothing to relieve the impression 
of monotony. 

£00-Baba has a couple of scat re-bop vocal 
choruses and first and last re-bop unison instru- 
mental choruses, but somehow they don’t seem 
to add up to much, and the best that can be 
said of the records is that they have their 
interesting aspects as studies in re-bop for those 
who may want to analyse the nature of the 
brute. 7 
Harry James and his Orchestra (Am. ) 
*##** Vine Street Blues—Pts. I and II (Ray 

Conniff) (Am: Columbia CO2566-7) 
(Columbia DB2435— 4s. 8d.) 

James (tpt) with James Cook (clart); Edward 
Jerry Rosa (saxophones); Carl Elmer (imb) ; Bruce 
MacDonald (po); Gilmer Timbrell (gir) ; Edward 
Mihelich (bass); Macklin Combine (dms). August 
24th, 1947, 

It is quite possible that the purists will con- 
tend that while this record conforms to the 
letter of the blues, it misses something of it 
essential spirit. They will say that it lacks the 
unselfconsciousness and abandon of the auth- 
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entic blues as played by the early coloured 
virtuosi, that in fact the whole thing—tune, 
treatment and performance—is too “ refined. 

There may be more than a modicum of 
truth in such an outlook But even so, is it worth 
anything ? For while something may have 
been lost, so much has been gained that it not 
only cancels out the loss but makes one wonder 
whether it is a loss. 

The gain is summed up in the one word, 
artistry. Vine Street Blues is the blues lifted from 
the primitiveness of their early teethings to a 
musical maturity. The form remains. The 
basic harmonies remain. The emotional con- 
tent is retained. But there is a poise, a technical 
proficiency and perhaps above all a musical 
culture that far from having detracted anything 
from this negro folk idiom has made it more 
enchanting. 

It would be invidious to single out any one 
player for special comment, for not only is this 
a performance which, for all its solos, relies for 
its success on the work of the musicians col- 
lectively, but each one plays his part so 
immaculately. And that goes for Harry James 
himself, of whom the worst that can be said is 
that in his solo he sounds a little strained. But 
I must mention the fine bass playing of Edward 
Mihelich and above all the exquisite per- 
formance of Jerry Rosa who, forsaking his 
more familiar clarinet, here plays alto, tenor 
and baritone saxophones with a sense of feeling 
and artistry that are a constant joy. 


Louis Jordan and his Tympany Five 

(Am, N.) 

** How Long Must I Wait For You? (Millin- 
der, Black) (V. by Louis Jordan) 

(Am. Decca W72977) 
**Barnyard Boogie (Gray, ' Seen’ (V. by 
Louis Jordan) (Am. Decca W73883) 

(Brunswick 03910—5s. 9d.) 
72977—Jordan (alto) with Josh Jackson (fen) ; 
Aaron Izenhall (tpt) ; Bill Davis (pno) ; Carl Hogan 
sir); Jesse Simpkins (bass); Eddie Byrd (dms). 
October 15th, 1945. 

73883—Jordan (alto) with Eddie Johnson (alto) ; 
Izenhall (tpt); Davis (pno); Hogan (gir) ; Dallas 
pare A ap ; Christopher Columbus (dms). April 

How Long Must I Wait is a lament by Louis 
Jordan to an anonymous someone who was 
supposed to meet him on the “ Honeymoon 
Excursion,” but hadn’t put in an appearance by 
the time he had watched three trains go out. 
Barnyard Boogie is an excuse for some nursery 
couplets about animals. 

There is the usual Jordan attempt to “ pro- 
duce ”’ the members by means of such devices 
as calling out the trains in How Long and animal 
noises in Barnyard, but it no more conceals the 
paucity of the songs than it adds anything to 
the appeal of the Tympany Five as a swing 
band. 


Instrumentally, the performances have their 
attractions, not the least of which are the alto 
solos in Barnyard and the pep with which the 
group as a whole plays. 

But unless Mr. Jordan can get better material 
and devise newer ways of presenting it than 
those he has used for so long now he may find 
it very difficult to maintain his enviable 
reputation. 


and the ppers (Am. 
*The Honeydrippers—Pts. I and II (Joe 


Liggins) (Am. Royal 220A and B) 
Pe eon reomn R3124—4s. 8d. 
Li 8S (pno) with Willie Jackson (alto, bar) ; James 
J A (ten); Frank Pasley (gir); Eddie Davis 
(sass); ** Pappy ’’ Prince (dms). March 26th, 1945. 

I have in my collection an American Decca 
record made over twelve years ago by a coloured 
artiste whose real name is, I believe, Roosevelt 
Sykes, but who is described on the label merely 
as “ The Honeydripper.”’ 
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I don’t think Mr. Sykes ever made a really 
big name for himself. But he should have done 
so. He was one of the finest blues singers I have 
heard, not to mention also a good pianist. 

I wish I could say as much for Joe Liggins 
who seems to have borrowed Mr. Syke’s 
sobriquet for his band and the piece it plays on 
the record, but I cannot. 

Joe Liggins plays a piano style that is a 
mixture of old-time jazz and pseudo-boogie 
woogie, and not particular good as either. His 
band takes its cue from the leader and adds 
to the mixture a sort of folk singing that can 





LATE ARRIVAL 


Katherine Dunham and her Ensemble 
Am. N. 

**4%Ba-Tu-Ca-Da (Samba) (Alfonse, Trini- 

dade) (from “‘ Caribbean Rhapsody ’’) 
(V in Portuguese by Katherine Dunham) 
(Am. Decca W73108) 

****Choucounne (Haitian Merengue) (Trad.) 
(V in French Patois by Katherine 
Dunham and Leon Destine) (Am. 
Decca W73109) 

(Brunswick 03923—5s. gd.) 
Acc. by Noro eo vnned and his orchestra. 
Recorded November 8th, 194 

This is Katherine a the star of the 
American production ‘‘ Caribbean Rhapsody ”’ 
now packing the London Prince of Wales 
theatre (see review of Dizzy Gillespie’s Cubana 
Be and Cubana Bop and Esy Morales jungle 
Fantasy). 

The songs are not quite the sort of things 
which enable Miss Dunham or her ensemble to 
indulge in the more abandoned and exciting of 
the Afro-Cuban idioms. Rather are they 
instances oi the melodic charm with which this 
racial music abounds. But the records are 
rhythmically authentic (which is more than 
can be said for many issued here as sambas) 
and have a peculiar allure of their own. 

Miss Dunham is first and foremost a dancer. 
But in spite of surfaces which are among the 
worst even American Decca have foisted on us 
long-suffering gramophiles, the records show 
that as a singer she has a charm and a char- 
acter which are not exclusively the result of the 
fascinating music she presents. 





only be described as racial and defies the use of 
any more explanatory adjectives. Generally 
speaking both sides lack not only the artistry, 
but also the instrumental technique which 
might have gone some way to save the records 
from being the rather dull and drab proposi- 
tions they are. 

The disc appears to owe its release here to the 
fact that it arrived with the reputation of having 
reached the million sales mark in America as a 
result of its popularity on the juke boxes. I 
think it would have been, better if the powers 
that be at Parlophone had sought a little home 
advice before succumbing to American bally- 
hoo. For Americans—or at any rate the coloured 
masses there, who were probably responsible 
for the great majority of the sales—have a 
wonderful flair for getting crazes about things 
for which other people can see neither rhyme 
nor reason, and this seems to have been one of 
those cases. 


Mills Blue Rhythm Band (Am. Mixed) 
**** Blue thm Bounce (Van Alexander, 
. Irving Mills) (Am. Royal 205B) 


****Blue Rhythm Serenade (Van Alexander, 
Irving Mills) (Am. Royal 206A) 
(Parlophone Rg126—4s. 8d.) 


Van Alexander directing Edward J. Rosa (clart) ; 
Willie M. Smith (alto); Herbert Haymer (ten ); 
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Henry ‘‘ Butch *’ Stone (bar); Ray S. Linn, James 
Zito (tpts) ; Juan Tizol (¢mb) ; Charles Garbie (vib) ; 
Walter Weschler (po); Bernard Kessel (gir) ; 
Arnold Fishkind (bass); Irving Cottler (dms). 
November 15th, 1947. 

These two sides are the session mates to Blue 
Rhythm Chant and Blue Rhythm Ramble (Parlo- 
phone R3116) reviewed in June, and are much 
the same sort of thing—that is to say, straight- 
forward swing that is in no way too far-fetched 
for any average dance music enthusiast, but is 
made original enough to be interesting by the 
soloists. 

Following appropriate introductions, the 
catchy little themes are lucidly presented in 
easily recognisable form. Then the scores 
allow for improvised solos over written back- 
grounds, this giving the records the indi- 
viduality which only improvised solos can 
provide while at the same time retaining a 
balanced sense of form. 

Jerry Rosa, Herbie Haymer, Barney Kessel 
and Charles Garbie all do well in solos. So do 
Ray Linn and Jimmy Zito of whose contrasting 
open and muted trumpet styles arranger Van 
Alexander makes the same effective usuage as 
he did in Blue Rhythm Ramble. 

Then there is Walter Weschler’s piano, 
especially good in Bounce. But the star of the 
proceedings is without doubt alto saxist Willie 
Smith. The others may have his melodic sense, 
style, poise, ease or flare for rhythm, but none of 
them combine all the qualities in the way that 


_ Mr. Smith does. 


Admittedly it is possible to find more enter- 
prising swing on records, but so often for some 
reason or another it does not always come off as 
intended. This is where Van Alexander scores. 
He always makes you feel that not only he, but 
also his band, knows what they are doing and 
are capable of doing it well. 


Esy Morales and his Latin American 


Orchestra (Am. N.) 

**** Fungle Fantasy (Morales) (Am. Rainbow 
D10050) (Recording date untraced) 
Jimmy Saunders—Vocalist (Am.) 

*If You Care For Me (Mason, Saunders) 
(Am. Rainbow D10044) (Recording 
date untraced) 

(Brunswick 03891—5s. gd.) 

a 
Joe S 

If you are looking for something both 
different and exciting get this Esy Morales 
record. 

The band consists of the ex-Xavier Cugat 
flautist Esy Morales and an Afro-Cuban rhythm 
section. Morales plays hot phrases which are as 
unconventional as his tone is . . . well, for the 
sake of politeness I’ll merely say ‘“‘ unusual.’”’ It 
sounds like a cross between a penny whistle and 
a screech owl. But don’t let the tone put you 
off. Those licks Morales plays have got some- 
thing. 

The rhythm section has even more. It drives 
the fast tempo with a —- fury that adds 
a spice to this jungle rhythm which you will 
have heard on few, if any, other records, and 
which will give you some idea of some of ‘what 
you may hear if you go to see the Katherine 

am company I mentioned earlier in the 
review of Dizzy Gillespie’s Cubana Be and 
Cubana Bop. 

It’s just as well that the Morales side is worth 
the money, because I cannot imagine the 
Saunders coupling appealing to anyone reading 
this column. 

The record, which is a ‘“ commercial” 
vocal with mandoline band accompaniment, 
probably owes its release here to the fact that 
for some unknown reason it had a big sale in 
America. But I would have been more inter- 
ested to hear instead the original America 
Morales backing, Easy Does It. 


by mandoline orchestra directed by 
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We present 


THE ASTRA 
Model 


* 


As ALWAYS we, at ASTRA HOUSE, are 
striving further to perfect what has already seemed 
perfection. To our famed ASTRA ‘ Plus’ amplifier 
we have now added a more extensive tone control 
stage, which will make Model ‘ B’ as kind to the 
oldest record in your collection as it is faithful to the 
latest ‘ ffrr’ or ‘ transient-true ’ recording. 


In addition to this improvement, the ASTRA 
* Plus (B) ’ can now be fitted with the 


‘PLUS’ 
‘B’ 


ENOCK MOVING-COIL PICK-UP 
which is undoubtedly the finest that money can buy. 
The Enock pick-up is fitted with a permanent dia- 
mond stylus capable of playing upwards of 20,000 
sides without changing. 


We extend a cordial invitation to all the readers 
of The Gramophone who are within reach of London, 
to call at ASTRA HOUSE and hear a programme 
of records played on the ASTRA ‘ Plus (B)’ with 
the Enock pick-up, an experience that will not 
easily be forgotten. We are confident that, after a 
demonstration, you will agree with our claim that 
the ASTRA ‘ Plus (B) ’ is the finest instrument made 
in this country, with the possible exception of the 
Enock Reproducer which, however, costs about 
twice as much. 


* 


THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE 


in addition to leading the field in the realm of record reproduction 
with the ASTRA ‘ Plus(B),’ has always been famous for the way 
in which it caters for ‘ The Limited Purse.’ 


Other fine ASTRA models now available are 


The‘ Junior’ from 42 gns. 
The ‘ Standard’ from 59 gns. 





We also have in stock a number of slightly ‘ shop-soiled ’ 
radiograms and radio receivers, which have been used for 
display or demonstration purposes. These will be sold at sub- 
stantially reduced prices, starting on Monday, August 2nd. 

Do not miss this opportunity of securing a Real Bargain. 
CALLERS ONLY 











The Gramophone Exchange, Ltd., 
121 & 123 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2 
Telephone: Temple Bar 3007 
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E.M.G. 


Handmade Gramophones Ltd. 


RECORD SERVICE 


Leading dealers in Classical Records, Agents for His 
Master’s Voice, Columbia, Decca, f.f.r.r., etc. Thousands of 
records at pre-Budget prices still in stock. 


For visitors the most comfortable and best equipped range of 
audition rooms in London. 


Friendly and informed advice from a staff who are all music 
lovers themselves. 


Prompt and efficient postal service for those who cannot call. 
Miniature Scores and books on Music. 


The Monthly Letter, the best informed, most dependable 
and completely unbiased critique of the new recordings. 
Subscription 5s. 6d. per annum, post free. 


INSTRUMENTS 
Makers of the well-known Handmade Gramophones. 


Makers of Davey Radio, high quality Radio-gramophones 
and Electric Reproducers. 


All standard electrical instruments now available for prompt 
delivery. 


Specialists in overhauls and reconstructions of instruments 
of all makes. 


Authorised Agents for ‘‘ His Master’s Voice ’’ products. 
Accessories and components of all kinds. 


An interesting selection of reconditioned instruments is 
available at advantageous prices, free of tax. 


A TYPICAL LETTER 
OF 
APPRECIATION— 
Dear Sirs, 

I have pleasure in enclosing cheque for servicing 
my Radio-gram and must thank you, and your very 
capable engineer tor the particularly fine jot you 
have done. 

Undountedly, the ‘‘ Connoisseur’’ Pick-up 
was just the job for my gramophone, and this, 
coupled to the other work expertly done, is going 
to give me many hours pleasure in the future. 

| would also like to write a word of praise for 
your very efficient little ‘‘ Rollright ’’ Sharpener, 
this is indeed a gem. 

Thanking you once again, 

Yours faithfully, 
F.L.D. 











THE FIRST ADDRESS IN LONDON FOR THOSE WHO 
LIKE GOOD RECORDS AND LIKE TO HEAR THEM WELL 


6, NEWMAN STREET 
Oxford Street London, W.| 


(Late of ||, Grape Street, W.1) 


Telephone MUSeum 9971-3 


GOLDEN PYRAMID 
NEEDLES 





' THE BEST ON 
RECORD 


Two packs avoilable : 


(a) Metal Pyramids” - . 
(b) Triangular Cartons . 


Export Only 
Home Trade 


Both contain genuine Golden Pyramid Needles 


Sole Makers and Patentees : 
THE BRITISH NEEDLE CO., LTD., REDDITCH 
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y Wigh-Fidelity AMPLIFIER 


THE TRIXONIC Amplifier MODEL T614, when used with 
first quality loudspeakers —, remarkably faithful reproduction 
from gramophone records, and is the same unit as incorporated in 
the TRIXONIC CONCERT 1 REPRODUCER. Independent valve 
operated tone control circuits for Bass, Treble and Middle register 
give an exceptional degree of control of the frequency response. 


ine self-contained Power pack and control unit are connected by simple plug-in links. 
Inputs are provided for pick-up and microphone. For use with this amplifier, the 
special Trixonic Concert Speaker with twin units is recommended. Please write for 
illustrated technical leaflet 

THE TRIX ELECTRICAL co., LTD., 1-5, Maple Place, Tottenham Court Road 
London, W.1. Phone: MUSeum 5817. Grams: Trixadio, Wesdo, London 


+ AMPLIFIERS MICROPHONES LOUDSPEAKERS _ + 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


AND DANCE 


August records are seldom very exciting, and 
this month is no exception to the rule. There 
are nine orchestral records of varying merit, 
the most outstanding of which is Morton 
Gould and his Orchestra playing Beyond the 
Blue Horizon and Night and Day (Col. DX1497). 
The arrangements are most effective and give a 
freshness to the hackneyed Cole Porter number. 
At the other end of the scale are two Decca 
records—one by Mantovani and his Concert 
Orchestra playing Concerto in Jazz, whatever 
that may mean, with Art Young at the piano 
(K 1881), and Rhapsody for Saxophone, played by 
Leslie Gilbert on alto sax., with Camarata 
and the Kingsway Symphony Orchestra 
(F8919). These are plain rubbish—ineffective 
attempts to copy Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue 
and Coates’ Saxo-Rhapsody respectively. Better 
from Mantovani is a pocket concerto arrange- 
ment of the famous Nature Boy, though I 
prefer him au natural, backed with a rather 
spiritless version of de Falla’s Ritual Fire Dance 
(F8906). Another Decca of this type is the 
New Promenade Orchestra under Victor 
Olof (F8922), playing yet another Sabre Dance 
from Khatchaturian’s Gayaneh, with quite a 
good pseudo-Spanish piece as a coupling, 
Toréador et Andalouse, from Rubinstein’s Bal 
Costumé. Still in Latin vein, on M.G.M.132 we 
have Macklin Morrow conducting the M.G.M. 
Orchestra in La Bamba de Vera Cruz, which is 
very spirited, if a trifle loud, and on the back is 
a rather ponderous orchestration of Charles 
Trenet’s La Mer, entitled Beyond The Sea. 
The Melachrino Strings are in fine form 
with a graceful, wy presentation of Bach’s 
lovely Air On The G String, coupled with 
Rubinstein’s Romance, a little pretentious, but 
acceptable (H.M.V.C3775). Finally, there is 
Bert Shefter and his String Octet in an 
amusing piece of nonsense called Fiddle Faddle 
(M.G.M.135). The backing is a couple of 
pieces by the same composer (Leroy Anderson), 
called for some reason Jazz Pizzicato and Jazz 
Legato. The first is a “crib” from Eddie 
Carroll’s Ebony Shadows, featuring a phrase 
beloved by Kid Ory, the great jazz trombonist, 
the second a jingle of The Doll Dance type. 
Neither, of course, are jazz. 


DANCE 


Midway between this section and the last is 
Decca F8g912, which presents Ambrose and 
his Orchestra, playing the two “ jazz’? numbers, 
with a side each. They are still not jazz, of 
course. Wouldn’t it be a good idea for some 
of these people to find out the meaning of the 
words with which they entitle their creations ? 
To enchant the older generation is Col. DX 1498, 
Harry Davidson and his Orchestra playing 
the Latchford Schottische with crispness, and 
The Choristers Waltz with charm. For the 
present generation, there are seventeen dance 
records, of which my favourite is the blatantly 
corny Hometown and Side by Side, played and 
sung by Primo Scala and his Accordion and 
Banjo Band, with the Keynotes. This is jolly, 
tuneful stuff, just the thing for a seaside trip 
(Decca F8925). Corn without merit is Baby 
Face, a 1926 tune (?) resurrected by Joe Loss 
and his Orchestra on H.M.V. BD6014. I'll 
stick to my Jack Smith original, thanks! The 
backing is the sweet but tasteful Silver Wedding 
Waltz. Also by Joe Loss is BD6015, October 
Twilight and Time May Change, both of which 
are mildly pleasant, the former being better 
than Geraldo’s version on Parlo. F2306. 
This has When You're In Love coupled, and is 


By ‘BRIAN RUST’ 


most dull. Also very corny is Harry Roy’s 
new Temptation Rag, which is on Decca F8924 
with The Darktown Strutters’ Ball; originality 
seems to be at a discount! I bow to public 
taste if it finds Woody Woodpecker, by Geraldo 
and his Orchestra, funny ; it is merely childish 
(Parlo. F2305) ; the backing (A Kiss and a Rose) 
is merely drivel—or snivel. The Skyrockets 
on H.M.V. BD6016 are much better in the 
same _ kiss-rose nonsense, but its partner, 
Rambling Rose, is not as crisp as Lou Preager’s 
on Col. FB3413. Both this and its backing 
(Dance, Ballerina, Dance) have too much vocal. 
The ballerina also dances for Jimmy Dorsey 
on M.G.M.134, and Love’s got Me in a Lazy Mood 
is the avowal of Dee Parker, the vocalist verso. 
We can pass over Guy Lombardo’s Melancholy 
and Oh, what I know about You (Bruns. 03912) 
as exorbitant rubbish, and Oscar Rabin’s 
Toolie Oolie Doolie (Parlo. F2304) as just 
rubbish. When will the public grow up ? 





THIS MONTH’S CHOICE 


Morton Gould Orchestra. Beyond 
the Blue Horizon. Col. DX1497. 
Melachrino Strings. Air on the G 


String. H.M.V. C3775. 
Primo Scala’s Band. Side by Side. 
Decca F8925. 
Herb Jeffries. Solitude. _Parlo. 
R3127. 
rews Sisters. Sabre Dance. 
Bruns. 03916. 
Ella Fitzgerald. My Happiness. 
Bruns. 03934. 
Garrett. There ought to be a 


Society. M.G.M. 131. 
Rosita Serrano. La Paloma. Decca 
C16003. 











The omnipresent You can’t be true, dear is the 
other side. The Squadronaires on Decca 
F8927 are crowded out by their vocalists, 
The Quads, in You're driving me crazy, now 
aged 17, and The Shoemaker’s pte 4 and 
Ted Heath’s Music is almost authentic in 
having its Scottish vocalist Lydia Macdonald 
sing Auld Lang Syne and The Skye Boat Song 
(Decca F8918). Four Latin-American style 
discs complete the list, the best of them being 
The Crow and the Blackbird on Decca F8923 by 
Edmundo Ros, with The Big Brass Band from 
Brazil. ‘This suits Danny Kaye better. The 
others are a 1943 Don Felipe, dug out of 
obscurity for an obscure reason (Bongo and 
Adios, Decca F8916), a Parlo. (Rg122) by one 
Miguelito Valdes, who sings Babalu and 
Rhumba Rhapsody in Spanish with his orchestra, 
and Noro Morales, a pianist from America 
who plays Capullito de Aleli rather dully against 
a lively rhythmic background, and who cannot 
be heard—despite the label—on Hora Staccato 
on the back of M.G.M.133, on account of the 
odd noises made by his flautist brother Esy. 


STRICT DANCE TEMPO RECORDS 


Victor Silvester: Castilian Nights and 
El Bandito (tangos), Col. FB3412, and After All 
(quickstep) and I’d give a million tomorrows 
(waltz), Col. FB3414. Jack White: Mam’ selle 
and Heartaches (fox trots), Decca F831 ; 
Anniversary Song (waltz) and How Soon? (fox 
trot), Decca F8930, and Nature Boy and You 
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can’t be true, dear (waltzes), Decca F8938. 
Josephine Bradley: Don’t blame me (slow 
fox trot) and Suddenly it’s love (Decca F8933), 
and Long After Tonight (waltz) and Shine 
(quickstep), Decca F8932. Cyril Stapleton: 
A Tree in the Meadow (fox trot) and I’d give a 
million tomorrows (waltz). 


VOCALS 


Tony Martin has two records this month, 
one being H.M.V. Bg666, his famous Tenement 
Symphony, accompanied by Woolf Phillips 
and his Orchestra, which sounds tired on side 2, 
and the other Decca F8g21, two sickly numbers 
called My Next Romance and By the River Sainte 
Marie. Danny Kaye bobs up again, crooning 
A Lullaby for Dena and Molly Malone, a weepy 
saga on the basis of Cockles and Mussels. Danny 
should keep off this type of number, even if he 
does do it well (Bruns. 03931). Roy Rogers, 
the King of the Cowboys, sings two phoney 
cowboy songs on Regal MR3807 (San Fernando 
Valley and Along the Navajo Trail) nothing like 
as well as Bing Crosby, who sings four numbers 
from Emperor Waltz, his latest British-shown 
film on Bruns. 03908 and 03932. These are the 
title song, which with lyrics is spoilt, and J kiss 
you hand, madame, which is Bing’s number ; and 
Friendly Mountains and The kiss in your eyes, 
which are clever and feeble respectively. 
Bing’s rival, Frank Sinatra, sings a 1932 
revival, We just couldn’t say goodbye, nicely with 
celeste, guitar and bass (?), and Jf I only had a 
match, a song without logic, accompanied by 
full orchestra, on Col. DB2431. 

Among the other male vocalists, there is 
Jean Sablon singing two very unsuitable 
numbers Miranda and Don’t take your love from 
me on H.M.V. Bg667. The first is a waste of 
fine talent. Then there is Perry Como, not 
quite up to form on two Cole Porter tunes, 
Love of my Life and You can do no wrong (H.M.V. 
BDr1209), though still very pleasant, and three 
records on which Bob Eberley sings: Quizas, 
Quizas, Quizas and Made for each other (Bruns. 
03913) whereon he is supported by Ethel 
Smith on her odd instrument which always 
suggests a fairground to me, and the Bando 
Carioca ; While we danced at the Mardi Gras 
and When your hair has turned to silver (Bruns. 
03915), whereon he sings quite as much as 
Monica Lewis, who gets the top billing on 
the label, and Matinée (Bruns. 03921). The 
last three titles are accompanied by Russ 
Morgan and his Orchestra. The Matinée song 
is at least original, and has a real wallow-in- 
the-weeps on the back, It’s all over but the crying, 
on which Morgan sings and sobs on _ his 
trombone 4 la Clyde McCoy. Turning to the 
British singers for a moment, we have Denny 
Dennis doing I’d love to see you home tonight and 
Her father and mother were Irish pleasantly on 
Decca F8915 ; Monte Rey in When you're in 
love (which owes much to La Golondrina) and 
Be Mine (which owes everything to La Paloma) 
on Col. DB2432, which is gruff and not very 
good ; and Sam Browne on Decca F8914 in 
a stupid Hawaiian-type ditty called The Hukilau 
Song. ‘To heighten the South Sea effect, part 
of the lyrics are in Hawaiian, though I’m still 
not sure what the Hukilau is. It seems to be 
some kind of fishing net, but it doesn’t 
really matter. The other side is The Feathery 
Feelin’, a would-be Mexican number, of no 
special merit, except that it gives another 
explanation of what it feels like to be in love. 
I wouldn’t know. Our old friend Hoagy 
Carmichael also suffers from the above feelin’ 
on Bruns. 03907, and he avers that, perhaps as 
a result, he 1s Gonna get a Girl on the other side. 
This is a 1927 number that still sounds fresh. 
Bill Johnson sings yet another of these ersatz 
Spanish songs (Siesta Serenade) with Calling for You 
on Col. DB2433. This is a translation of the 
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lovely old Neapolitan song Core ’ngrato, but 
Johnson croaks one of the notes so badly that 
I wonder it was passed. The Street Singer, 
Arthur Tracy, is nostalgic in a 1926 song, 
Fust a Cottage Small, and would-be romantic in 
Ramona (Decca F8928), while Turner Layton 
(Col. DB2434) and Dick Haymes (Bruns. 
03905) give us a Nature Boy each. Haymes has 
the Song Spinners with him, and is coupled 
with his version of You can’t be true, dear, which 
incidentally is based on a German dance tune 
called Du kannst nicht treu sein ; the coupling of 
Layton’s is a bright, clean little song, The 
Village of Gretna Green. Haymes’s is the better 
of the troglodyte sagas, however. The most 
commendable vocal record this month is by 
Herb Jeffries, a coloured boy whose voice, 
though unsuitable for singing vocals with Sidney 
Bechet’s New Orleans Feetwarmers, as on his 
first record here in 1941, is admirable for 
Solitude and These Foolish Things, which have 
good accompaniments by Buddy Baker’s 
Orchestra (Parlo. R3127). 

The women singers this month include dear 
old Sophie Tucker, who sings My Yiddishe 
Momme in English and Yiddish on Bruns. 03904, 
and Some of these days and Louisville Lou (Bruns. 
03906), old favourites of which we never tire. 
Would that Sarah Vaughn (Parlo. R3123) had 
half of Sophie’s personality. She sings Nature 
Boy and The One I Love. Maxine Sullivan is 
disarmingly charming in Beside the River Clyde 
and How do I know it’s real? (Bruns. 03914), 
and Ella Fitzgerald is good on Tea Leaves 
(Bruns. 03918) and My Happiness (Bruns. 03934), 
both with the Song Spinners. The couplings 
—You turned the tables on me and Don’t you think 
I ought to know? respectively I found cloying 
and dull; however, they were preferable to 
Dinah Shore’s lachrymosities (Little White Lies 
and Crying for Foy) on Col. DB2430, and almost 
anything would be better than the disgusting 
noise made by one Kathryn Grayson on 
M.G.M.130. My Heart Sings—does it ? Well, 
that’s more than its owner does, and if it was 
Jealousy that tortured her, it was nothing to the 
way she tortured me. Anne Shelton is slinky 
in two rhumba-ish songs, The Night has a 
Thousand Eyes and Strangers in the Dark (Decca 
F8926), and in You’ve Changed (F8907), but the 
other side of the latter, Galway Bay, is sung 
harshly with a fake Irish accent that doesn’t 
come off. Vera Lynn is herself in You're the 
one I care for, though I don’t care for her, and 
How Green was my Valley (Decca F8920). The 
larger vocal groups include a mass of titles, as 
usual, by the Andrews Sisters; on two 
(Cuanto la gusta and The Matador, Bruns. 03917) 
they are joined by Carmen Miranda, breezy 
and barely intelligible as usual ; on two, they 
sing rubbish as Toolie Oolie Doolie and I hate to 
lose you (Bruns. 03903) and on two more they 
have the Harmonica Gentlemen accompany- 
ing them amusingly in Heartbreaker and a vocal 
version of The Sabre Dance (03916)—and when 
I told some friends of my liking for this, they 
were horrified ; nonetheless, it is very clever, 
and in any case, the tune begs to have words 
of this sort written to it. The Five Smith 
Brothers also have a go at that stupid Toolie 
Oolie Doolie song, and a medley of Irish ditties 
(Parlo. F2303), while the Radio Revellers do 
I may be wrong, straight, and My Pretty Girl, 
semi-comedy (Col. FB3411). The Merry 
Macs recorded Windshield Wiper and The 
Knick Knack Song in England on Decca F89309 ; 
nursery stuff dolled up for those whose sense of 
the aesthetic runs to penny dreadfuls, and the 
Ink Spots sing Home is where the heart is and 
Sincerely Yours exactly as one would expect 
(Bruns. 03920). Two Americans who seem to 
have eluded the ban on recording over there 
sing My Happiness and They All Recorded to Beat 
the Ban with piano and guitar accompaniment 
instead of the usual choir (Bruns. 03933) ;_ the 
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latter is a subject with great possibilities, which 
are not exploited to the full, leaving a flat 
impression. The singing isn’t much, either. 
Jon and Sondra Steele are the names. Finally, 
like a breath of fresh air comes a young lady 
named Betty Garrett on M.G.M.131, in a 
couple of lovable bits of nonsense called There 
ought to be a Society and Ok’l Baby Dok’l corn 
— a difference, and reminiscent of Ukulele 
Lady. 


RECORDS NOT RECEIVED 


Mantovani and his Concert Orchestra: 
The Dream of Olwen (solo pianist: Ivan Fosello) 
and Skyscraper Fantasy (Decca K 1911). 

Katherine Dunham and_ Ensemble 
Ba-Tu-Ca-Da and Choucounne (Bruns. 03923). 

How Radio came to Toytown, by S. G. Hi 

with Wilfred Babbage and 
Raymond Rollett (Decca F8908, 8909, 8910). 


FOLK DANCE RECORDS 


There are eight sides on H.M.V. Bg9669-9672 
of concertina playing by William Kimber, 
recorded under the auspices of the English 
Folk Dance and Song Society. These are 
Constant Billy, Country Gardens, Laudnum Bunches, 
Shepherd’s Hey, Old Mother Oxford, Fockie to the 
Fair, Headington Morris Reel and Bacca Pipes. 
On Parlo. F3380, Jimmy Shand and his Band 
play a selection of Scottish country dances in 
tempo, and Starr, the accordionist, 
plays The Bluebird Polka and Cuckoo Waltz with 
gusto on F3379. Not a folk dance record, but 
it fits in with the above, all of which are designed 
for the minority who like them and who will 
know what to expect of them. 


DECCA INTERNATIONAL 


Decca have released eighteen records of 
miscellaneous popular music by Continental 
artists. It is not possible to go into details of 
each one, but the best seems to me to be 
Rosita Serrano singing a very unorthodox 
La Paloma (with Rudolf Spira’s Orchestra) 
and Amo Tu Yanei_ with guitar (C16003), 
though it’s a pity she screams on Cielito Lindo 
and Corrio Llanera (C16002). Amusing for its 
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kindly reference to the great tenor Tito Schipa 
is Molto Bono, Paisa! by the Cetra Quartet on 
C16009, with a Fats Wallerish tune, Va Bene 
Cosi, O.K. These are in Italian, but the same 
group sing Aprés la pluie (which is Toolie Oolie 
Doolie!!) and Viens danser la polka! on C16013 
with Lys Assia, who in turn sings in German 
on C16004 Ich habe Heut’ ein kleines Rendezvous 
and Regenpfeifer sing dein Lied. All six are 
accompanied cheerfully by an orchestra under 
Walter Baumgartner, which does the honours 
behind the Texas Duo (sic) who sing some 
Teutonic cowboy stuff on C16007, viz., Little Foe 
and Wenn der Cowboy abends spat. The Franz 
Winkler Quartet sing two lovely Alpine songs, 
Fliege mit mir in die Heimat and O Land am 
Bodensee (C16006), and on C16005, the Ribary 
Orchestra play two mountain melodies 
(Edelweiss und Alpenrose and Dorfchilbi). Four 
more French songs are Mademoiselle Hortensia 
and Triste Melodie, not very thrilling, by Leo 
Marjane (a girl), on C16001, and Triste 
Serenata and Bonne nuit, mon amour, b on 
Brahms’s Cradle Song, tastefully sung by Billy 
Toffel (C16018). I have not received Greta 
Keller’s Wenn der Steffel . . . and Das hat kein 
Goethe g’ schrieb’n (C16012), but can recommend 
the Amsterdam Police Band playing 
Marching Through Georgia and On the Quarter 
Deck (C16016) to those liking military music, 
and the Royal Symphony Orchestra, 
Copenhagen, under Georg Hoe! playing 
two of H. C. Lumbye’s pieces, Indian War Dance 
and Railway Gallop to those liking Ketelbeyesque 
music (C16015). Two solo accordionists, each 
with rhythm accompaniment, play some of 
their own compositions on C16008 and C16014. 
The former is Walter Wild in Vreneli and 
Chriesi, the latter Eric Frank in Johan’s Hambo 
and Hipp och Hopp. All four are competent but 
dull to non-accordion-lovers. To complete the 
set are three dance records ; C16010, which is 
the Ramblers Dance Orchestra in two 
American-style numbers, Pinguin and Black Boy 
Shuffle; ‘Los Clippers” Orchestra, with 
Spanish vocal, on C16017 playing Uno and 
La vie en rose, quite good but too vocal; and 
Cr16011, whereon the Malando Tango 
Orchestra play two Spanish numbers 
engagingly, Porgué me enganas and La Maleva. 





CONTINENTAL 


The information is given for the interest of readers 
only, and the records mentioned are not available in Great 
Britain. 

CZECH SUPRAPHON/ULTRAPHON 
MUSICAE BOHEMICAE ANTHOLOGIA 

A Series of 50 records, illustrative of Czech Musical 
History, issued in connecton with the 6th centenary 
celebrations of the St. Charles University, Prague. 
The Records are labelled in Latin and Czech, and we 
generally adopt the Latin labelling here. The records 
are numbered MBA 13001-50; for convenience, the 
side numbers are given in the following list. 


1 OLD BOHEMIAN CHANTS, XI-XII Cent- 
uries. Kyrie Eleison; Sancte Wenceslae. 
(Chorus of Theological Faculty and Seminary, 


c. Orel). 

OLD BOHEMIAN CHANTS, XIV Century. 
Deus omnipotens; Jesu Christe. (St. Cyril- 
lius Choir, c. J. Dusek). 

3 REPRAESENTATIO MARIARUM, XIII 
Century. (Prague Schola cantorum, cond. 
Venhoda). 

4 MAGISTER ZAVIS, XIV Cent. Alleluia. 
JAN Z JENSTEJNA, XIV Cent. Mittitur 
archangelus; Flos florum. (Prague Schola 
cantorum). 

5 LYRIC AND DRAMATIC VOCAL PIECES, 
XIV Cent. Dorothea, virgointacta; Lignum 
foliisinduitur ; Fasciculus myrrhae (excerpt); 
Angelule suavissime; Ecce huc advenit 
magister Hippocrates. (Sung by R. Horakova 


and B. Rujan). 

6 DANCE AND SACRED MELODIES, XIV 
Cent. Dies est laetitiae ; Liberi cuiuscunque 
aetatis; Iesus salvator noster: (Prague 
Collegium Musicum). 

7 HUSSITE MILITARY CHORALES, Surge, 
surge, magna civitas Pragensis; Liberi; Qui 
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sunt Dei propugnatores. (Prague Teachers’ 
Choir, cond. M. Dolezil). 

8 HUSSITE SACRED CHORALES, Pater 
noster; Credamus in unum Deum; Sit Deo 
laus, honor. (Prague Teachers’ Choir). 

CANTIONES SACRAE, XV Century. Caris- 
sime noster Sancte Wenceslae;  Ilesus 
Christus nostra salus; De _ resurrectione 

Domini ; De Spiritu. sancto, (Czech 

Madrigalists, cond. B. Spidra). 

11 CHORALES OF THE BOHEMIAN 

BRETHREN. 

G. KOMAROVSKY (1467): Gaudeamus 


invicem. 

LUKAS PRAZSKY (c. 1490): Christus 
humilitatus exemplum. 

JAN BLAHOSLAV (1523-1571): De Pro- 
fundis; Consideremus. haec tempora per‘ 
culosa. (Blahoslav Choir, cond. B. Esop). 

12 CZECH POLYPHONIC CHORAL MUSIC, 
XVI Century. Christus humilitatisexemplum; 
Salvator summae ad nos _ misericordiae ; 
Unoquoque tempore cogitandum. (Prague 
Teachers’ Choir, cond. M. Vymetal). 

SEQUENCES from Missa de B. V. Maria, XVI 
Century. (Moravian Teachers’ Choir, cond. 


eye 
15 MATEJ MENCEL of KOLSDORF (end XVI 
Cent.). Sglvete magni Sophi (In honour of 
the University Professors, 1605). 
IONNAES C. ANUS VODIANUS (1572- 
1622). Ad Iehovam; Ad puelli Iesuli cunas ; 
Rorando Coeli. (Czech Madrigalists, cond. 
Spidra). 
16 JACOB HANDL (1550-1591): Mottettum. 
CHRISTOPHER DEMANTIUS (1567-1643): 
Two Vilanellas. 
VALERIUS OTTO (end XVI cent.); Couranta; 
Intrada. (Pro arte antiqua Ensemble). 


13-14 
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GOODMANS 





—HhighFidelity INSTRUMENT FOR ALL MUSIC LOVERS 
AND ‘QUALITY’ ENTHUSIASTS 


This outstanding instrument marks a further important 
stage in the development of faithful sound reproduction. 
The patented twin diaphragm assembly* and high magnetic 
flux together account for the excellent overall frequency 
and transient response. Provided that the electrical 
input is faultless, every inflexion of the human voice is 
rendered with the startling realism, and the natural range 
and contrast of the orchestra are strikingly re-created. 
It is absolutely essential to use this Loudspeaker with 
equipment which has been specifically designed for High 
Fidelity reproduction, as it will reproduce everything fed 
to it, including any distortion that may be present. For 
all normal requirements we recommend our standard 





This sectional diagram of the Axiom 
Twelve unit illustrates the twin exponential 





12-in. model T2. Please send for illustrated folder L.88 diaphragms with seamless moulded centre 
giving full technical details. cone of extreme lightness and rigidity. 
ran . A single speech coil drives the two 

_ “British Patent No. 451,754. (Other patents pending). diaphragms, which are coupled through 

FIDELITY += Note.—To obtain the best results from the Axiom Twelve Loud- al ¢ e. This achieves 
speaker it is important to use a first-class output transformer, a perfectly smooth crossover without any 


“Wa, correctly designed to match the equipment. Goodmans type H4 electrical filter network. 
Transformers fulfil these conditions, being wound to individual 
tICENCY §=joad requirements. They can be supplied at short notice. 


GOODMANS INDUSTRIES LTD., Lancelot Road, Wembley, Middlesex. Telephone: Wembley 1200 (8 lines). Telegrams: ** Goodmans, Wembley 1200"’ 











; Ww AL ; > 
a c pry T se 4 COSMOCORD'S NEW Eas For CONNOISSEURS only 
fo lips eA So ene LUXURY MODEL — We admit it is unbusinesslike of us to tell you 

3 : WITH PERMANENT (MM tor au vot tne connctncer at recorded’ mesic 
yey ; Nevertheless it is true. Used in conjunction 

ey SAPPHIRE STYLUS _ with high fidelity equipment, it gives the sort 

; of reproduction that real music-lovers have 

: dreamed about but never heard. It is fitted 

with a permanent sapphire stylus which 

eliminates needle-change, the needle pressure 

is only 4 os. and there is a pressure adjust- 

ment; the useful frequency range is 25— 

12,000 cps. and the harmonic distortion is 

negligible. The price is 104/- including Purchase 

Tax. The coupon below will bring you the 

“ACOS” Felder which describes and iilus- 

trates in full colour this remarkable pick-up 

as well as the remainder ef the ACOS range. 


op FOLDER of ACOS — 
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ELIMINATE 
| SOUND 


YT) DH YON 


Can distortion be eliminated? Not quite 

of course, but it can be reduced to a minimum by 

the use of loudspeakers which will introduce as little 
discolouration as possible—well designed 


loudspeakers—Vitavox loudspeakers in fact. 











CONSOLE REPRODUCER MODEL KCIO 


Designed for better listening in the home, the 


KC10 Console Reproducer incorporates the 

K12/10 12 in. in: il loudspeaker i 

prance gatas pe . te MAN U FACTURERS OF SOU N D EQU I PMENT 
of optimum di i The walnut veneered 


cabinet is hand polished and fitted with an VITAVOX LIMITED 
anodised aluminium grille. PRICE 20 Gns. Westmorland Rd., London, N.W.9. England. 















Grams : Vitavox. London, England 





Ask co hear the ‘‘De Luxe "’ 
7 Microgram at your dealer’s 
showroom to-day—and 








The *“*De Luxe”’ 
Microgram with 
the naw Collaro 
light-weight 

Crystal Pick-up, 
AutomaticStop and 63” 


berogram 









: Speaker complete in 

4 a, imitation lizard -skin 

trlaba 7 carrying case. A.C. 
PRICE: £19 19 0 Supply 200/250 volts. 

‘ PlusP.T. £8 1211 
Trade enquiries to: Collaro Ltd., Ripple Works, By-Pass Rd., Barking, Essex 


Telephone : Rippleway 3333. 
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17-18 CHRISTOPHER HARANT 


19-20 


21-22 


23 


24 


25 


26 


27-28 


29 


30 
31 


32 


33-35 


36-38 


39 


40 


41 


42 


43-44 


45 


46 


47-48 


49 


50 


51 


53 


54 


55-56 
57 


58 


59 


60 


61 


62 


63 


(1564-1621): 
Missa quinis vocibus (Excerpts). Mottettum 
ex opere Rosetum Marianum inscripto. (Czech 
Madrigalists, cond. Spidra). 

ADAM MICHNA OF OTRADOVIC (1600- 
1676): Credo, from mass in honour of St. 
Wenceslas. (Prague Choral Society and 
Collegium Musicum, cond. V. Nemec; L. 
Vachulka, organ). 

P. VEJVANOVSKY (1640-1693): Sonata 
venatoria:. (Czech Phil. Orch., cond. R. 
Kubelik ; L. Vachulka, organ). 

P. J. TOLAR (fl. XVII Cent.) : 
the Archepiscopal Archives. 
(Pro arte antiqua Ensemble). 

POPULAR CZECH DANCES from the same 
archives: Branle da Polion; Czech dance ; 
Hanatica (Moravian Dance) ; ’ Villana Hanat- 
ica; Clara’s wa M+ aad Collegium 
Musicum, cond. J. Hi ra). 

JOHANN PEZEL fa "XVI Cent.): Nisi 
Dominus (Psalm for 4-part chorus and ins- 
truments). (Prague Choral Society). 

TESTUDINARIUS MELNICENSIS (fl. 
XVIII Cent.): Advent Cantata, for Solo 
voice, chorus and orchestra. (A.-Dostalova- 
Brejchova, Prague Teachers’ Choir and FOK 
Orchestra, cond. M. Vymetal). 

J.D. ZELENKA (1679-1754) : Hypocondria— 
Overture. (Czech Phil. Orch., cond. Kubelik ; 
L. Vachulka harpsichord). 

B.M.CERNOHORSKY (1684-1742): Laudetur 
Iesus Christus, Fugue for 4-part Choir and 
instruments. (As for 19-20). 

B. M. CERNOHORSKY: Quare Domine 
irasceris, Offertorium for the same. (The same). 

B. M. CERNOHORSKY : Toccata and Fugue. 

J. SEGER (1716-1782): Fugue. (B. A. Wied- 
ermann, Organ of St. James’ Church, Prague). 

F. X. BRIXI (1732-1771): Prelude. 

J. I. LINEK (1725-1791): Prae ambulatio. 

K. B. KOPRIVA (1756-1785): Praeludium 
pastorale. (L. Vachulka, Organ). 

E. V. MICHA (1694-1744) : Symphony, D 
major. (Czech Phil. Orch., cond. R. Kubelik). 

F. TUMA (1704-1774): Partita. (The same, 
with L. Vachulka, harpsichord). 

J.D. ZELENKA: Cavalry Fanfares. (Prague 
Military Band, cond. V. Thier). 

F. X. BRIXI: Finale from Partita, D major 

JAN CEJKA (XVII Cent.): Adagio and 
Menuetto from Divertimento, A major. 
mA National Theatre Wind Ensemble) . 

RIXI (1693-1735) : Finale, from Magnificat 
National Choir and FOK Orch., cond. V. 
metacek ; L. Vachulka, Organ). 

F. X. BRIXI: Motettum pastorale. (St. James’ 
Church Choir and Radio Orchestra, cond. 
Smetacek ; L. Vachulka, Organ). 

F. X. BRIXI: Indica nobis, Offertorium. 
(Soloists and Prague Teachers’ Choir, FOK 
Orch., cond. M.Vymetal ; L. Vachulka, Organ) 

JAN ZACH (1699- °1778) Concerto for Flute 
and Orchestra. a .- ~ and National 
Theatre Orch., Kaslék). 

J. STIECH-P UNTO (1746 -1803): Rondeau 
en chasse. (E. Kaucky, Trumpet, FOK Orch., 
cond. Smetacek). 

J. K. KRUMPHOLZ (1742-1790): Allegro 
moderato, from Concerto, B flat major, for 
Harp and Orchestra. (B. Dobrobinsky and 
FOK Orch., cond. Smetacek). 

J. KRUMLOVSKY (1719-1763): Partita for 
Viola d’ —_ and harpsichord. (A. Muller 
and L. Vachulka). 

FR. BENDA (1709-1786): 2nd and 3rd 
Movements from Sonata, A major. (J. Stedron, 
violin ; B. Stedron, piano.) 

J. A. BENDA (1722-1795) : 
Melodramas—Ariadne at Naxos: 
alone... (J. Pechova). Medea: 
treats the Gods (J. Kristenova). 

K. J. LOOS (1725-1772): Excerpts from the 
Opera: The Fireplace, or the strife between 
Householder and Bricklayers. (Soloists and 
Orch. National Theatre, cond. K. Nedbal). 

J. A. KOZELUCH (1738-1814): Tenor aria 
from the Opera: Alexander in India. (A. 


Votava). 

J. MYSLIVECEK (1737-1781) : 
ture. (National Theatre Orch., cond. Skvor). 

J. 1. LINEK (1725-1791) : March for Coronation 
of Maria Theresa, 1743. (Prague Castle 
Guards’ Band, cond. R. Urbanek). 

J. I. LINEK: Pastorella, F major, on ,the 


Dances from 


Excerpts from 
Neglected, 
Medea en- 


Ezio, Over- 


theme Jesus Christus natus est. (B. Rujan 
and S. a — choir ; Czech Radio 
Orch., cond, acek). 

JOSEF . FIALA "1748. 1816): Partita. (Pro 
arte antiqua ensemble). 

J. J. RYBA (1765- 1815) : Angus Dei, from 


Christmas Midnight Mass. (Prague Collegium 
Musicum, cond. Sip). 

J.V. STAMIC (1717- 1757): Trio for orchestra, 
Op. 1, No, 6. (Prague Collegium Musicum, 
cond. Hilmera). 

F. X. RICHTER (1709-1789): Finale (Rin- 
contro-Presto) from String Quartet, C major, 
Op. 51. (Moravian String Quartet). 

F. KROMMER- 1759-1831) : 
Adagio, from Concerto for Oboe and Orchestra 
(V. Smetacek and FOK Oroh.,cond. Bubenicek) 
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64 ANTONIN REJCHA (1770-1836): Adagio, 
from ed for Wind Instruments. (Prague 
Wind i et). 

65-66 J. L. DUSIK (1760-1812): Rondeau, from 
Concerto for Two Pianos and Orchestra. 
(M. Knotkova and J. Pinkas ; Radio Orch., 
cond. B. Bakala). 

67 J. K. VANHAL (1739-1813): Adagio, from 
Concerto for Flute and Orchestra #; Kaslik 
and National Theatre Orch., cond. V. Kaslik). 

68 J. K. VA : Finale, from bee for 

Viola and ¥ (Vv. Jenc and Radio 
Orch., cond. K. erl). 
69 L. A. ‘kOZELUCH (1752- 1818): 


ma: 
70 J. JELINEK (1758-1825): Sonata, C major. 
Both O. Kredba, Harpsichord). 

71 P. VRANICKY (1756-1808): 1st Movement, 

Revolution, from Symphony to celebrate 

signing of peace with France. (Prague 

Academy String Orch., cond. P. Dedecek). 
VRANICKY (1761-1820): Marches en 

chasse. (National Theatre Wind Ensemble). 

A. VRANICKY: Rondeau, from Concerto for 
= by and Orchestra. (V. Zahradnik 

Jenc ; Radio Orch., cond. Ancerl). 

75-80 V. “HROVEC (1763- 1850) : Symphony, E flat 

major. (Czech Phil. Orch., cond. R. Kubelik). 

81 F. X. DUSEK (1731-1799): Presto-Menuetto- 

Presto, from String Quartet, G major, Op. 10. 

(National Theatre String Quartet). 

82 V. PICHL (1741-1804): Arioso-andante, from 
String Quartet, D major, (The same). 

83-85 J. H. VORISEK (1791-1825): Andante from, 

Symphony in D major. (Prague Sym. Orch., 

cond. I. Krejci 

T. HELD 11770- 1851): Se tu non vedi. 

KNIZE (1784-1840): Faithful Maid. 

“Songs to Sr Guitar: (S.Petrovaand S. Urban) 

Vv. J. ASEK (1774-1850): Overture. 

(FOK — cond. Smetacek). 

J. N. KANKA (1772-1865) : 
Canaeese i. he vy’ and Orchestra. 

inklat a: adio Orch., cond. Ancerl). 
91 J. Ne VITASER (1770-1839) : Two Minuets. 
OK Orch., cond. Smetacek). 

92-94 J. SLAVIR (1806- 1833): Concerto, A minor, 
for Violin and Orchestra. (A. Plocek and 
Radio Orch., cond. F. Stupka). 

F. SKROUP (1801-1862): The Tinker, Over- 
ture. a Phil. Orch., cond. Sejna). 

97 F. SKROUP :Where is my home ?—Original 

Version, 1834. (B. Rujan and FOK Orch.). 


Allegro, F 


72 A. 
73-74 


86 J. 


87-88 


89-90 lsr movement 


(K. 


95-96 


5! 


98 SONGS FROM NATIONAL ANTHOLOGY 
(1835-1839). 
NOVOTNY-RETTIGOVA: Little Apple. 
ROSENKRANC-KAMENICY: Czech 
Maiden 


SKRIVAN-MACHA: Czechs are a fine 


people. (M. Podvalova with J. B. Foester, 
iano). 
99-100 SMETANA: Overture, 1848. (National 
Theatre Orch., cond. Smetacek). 
LUMEN (FRANCE) 
32071—Réveil; La nuit (Chausson). M. Angelici 
(sopr.), A. Faure-Esperel (mezzo-sopr), J. Ullern 
(piano). 
32072—Busslied; Liebe der Nachsten; Vom Tode 
(Beethoven). ‘J. Hazart _ in Frenc ch). 


32073—Scherzo ; Nocturne No. 3 (G. Ropartz). Andrée 
Vidal (piano). 

32074—O Jesus Deus pacis (Haydn); Quam dilecta 
(Gounod). J. Hazart, Organ and Strings, cond. 
Vallombrosa. 

32075—Cantata : ‘‘ Mon ceeurest pret.” The same, with 
M. Dupisson (trumpet). 

32069-70—Annonciation (G. Migot). Oratorio "Y 
voices and string Quintet. J. Peyron (tenor); A. 
Faure-Esperel (mezzo-sopr.) and ensemble, cond. 
the composer. 

30109—D’une colline me 
joliette (Claude le Jeune). 

30110—Trios trios (M. Orban) ; Deux trios (A. Bonnal) 
Both by Lumen female vocal ensemble, cond. 
Vallombrosa. 

30195—“ La Nuit "’ (Cho. from Hippolyte et Aricie) ; 
Castor et Pollux, Chorus (Rameau). 
30106—Zaide and Don Giovanni excerpts (Mozart) 

Seupel Female Choir. 

3017—Ave Verum Corpus ; Maria Mater Gratiae — 

M. Angelici and A. Faure- Esperel, with J. Ulern 


premenant; Pastourelle 


(piano). 
30111- 2—Le Coeur blessé d’amour—Four sacred poems 
by Maurice Brillant (Réné Aigrain, Orch. by G. Migot) 
A. Faure-Esperel and Orch., cond. P. Brillant. 
30113-4—Bernadette ; Petites’ litanies de Jesus; La 
Belle au bois; La mort des Lys (P. de Breville). 
J. Peyron (tenor); J. Ullern (piano). 
30116-8—Extracts from ‘‘ Vespérales’”” (M. Bouvier, 
Harmonised by P. Berthier). Lumen mixed choir, 
cond. Bouvier; C. Martin (organium). 
30119—Prelude, G minor (Pierne) ; Qui tollis (Couperin). 
C. Martin (organium). 
30115—Sursum ; Le jour décroit ; 
Jean Hazart. 


Le calvaire (Bach). 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF 


SYMPHONY 


WHust giving a series of gramophone 
recitals at the camp music circle last year 
I was frequently asked, “ Why don’t you 
include more modern music in these recitals ? ’’ 
But much more frequently and certainly more 
insistently, “ Way must you play this wretched 
modern stuff? I can hear nothing in it save 
an endless succession of noisy discords.”’ 
. These latter remarks caused me to think, 
“Why is modern music so difficult for the 
average listener to appreciate? Why was it 
that a music lover who could listen with 
rapture to, say the Beethoven Eroica, could 
derive no enjoyment from say, a symphony by 
Arnold Bax? What were the essential 
differences between these two composers ? 
Had this gulf between composer and listener 
always existed ; or had modern music actually 
less to offer the listener ?’’ In this article an 
—- will be made to answer these questions. 
To do so, it will be necessary to consider 
briefly the history of the symphony. The seed 
of the symphony was sown in the suites of 
Bach and his contemporaries, which consisted 
of independent movements of varying moods 
and tempi. 

Haydn, truly called the father of the sym- 
phony, developed this form, and established for 
all time what we know as the classical 
symphony. Without being too technical, let 
us consider the form of the symphony at this 
time. There are four movements, the first, 
being an allegro ; usually preceded by a slow 
introduction. The allegro section consists of 
two contrasted themes, known respectively as 
the first and second subjects, the second subject 
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being given out in a different, but closely 
related key to the first. This constitutes the 
exposition section which was usually directed 
to be repeated. Following this comes the 
development section, wherein the matter of the 
exposition is treated and developed with great 
ingenuity and skill. Recapitulation follows, in 
which the first and second subjects are repeated, 
more or less in the form of their first appearance, 
but this time in the same key. The movement 
is then rounded off by a coda. 

The andante, as the second movement is 
often called, allows the composer a freer rein. 
(The key is usually the nearest “flat’”’ key to 
the first movement e.g. First movement in G, 
second will be in C). The tempo is Andante 
or Adagio, but regarding the form there were 
no hard and fast rules. Indeed, quite often 
we find slow movements in “ first movement ”’ 
form. Again, ternary form, an ‘‘ A.B.A.”’ plan, 
is often found. 

The third movement is a minuet, after which 
comes a contrasting section, the trio, with a 
repetition of the minuet to conclude. 

The finale is again allegro, and in the same 
key as the first and third movements. Though 
lighter, in style it is generally in “first move- 
ment”? form. Such, briefly is the classical 
symphony. 

Mozart produced forty-one examples in this 
form, in the last three of which, achieving a 
state of impeccable perfection which has never, 
in the classical form, been surpassed. 
Particularly, the Jupiter symphony will remain, 
for as long as men love things beautiful, a truly 
great example of the classical symphony. 
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Beethoven, in his superhuman Eroica sym- 
phony struck out against the fetters of classical 
form, and heralded the dawn of the 
“Romantic’’ period. The length of the 
symphony was extended from the half-hour of 
the average Mozartian work to fully fifty 
minutes. And although the choice of keys 
between the movements of the Eroica shows no 
more adventure than any of the works of earlier 
symphonists, long sections of the former are 
written in very remote keys. A personal note 
is discernible, and dramatic expression is 
introduced. In such a symphony Beethoven 
could find no place for the minuet, and we 
find in its place the scherzo. The fifth symphony 
represents another great step forward. For the 
first time trombones are employed in the 
orchestra, and thematic material from the first 
movement is used in the third. The beginning 
of cyclic form! Lack of space prohibits further 
allusion to the works of Beethoven, except to 
say that his nine stupendous symphonies 
carried music to heights of which previous 
composers had never dreamed. 

After this, it was manifestly impossible to 
return to the classical form, or for composers of 
lesser calibre to attempt to emulate the style 
of Beethoven. 

Schubert, had he lived, may have ranked 
with Beethoven ; the “C Major’ is a truly 
great work, worthy to stand with any symphony 
ever written, and the ‘“ Unfinished’’ so 
beautiful that we can only bow our heads in 
homage to a great genius. But alas, Schubert 
died before he could consolidate the position 
he had so deservedly gained. 

Schumann contributed four symphonies of 
pictorial interest, but he side-stepped the main 
issue and did nothing towards the development 
of the form. Much the same may be said of 
Mendelssohn and Dvofdk, for, despite the 
brilliant orchestration of the former, his 
sentiment tends to pall after a time, while 
Dvorak’s lyrical melody, though very beautiful, 
is not the best of symphonic material. His 
symphonies too, lack the real development of 
the greater masters of the art. 

Tchaikovsky used the form as a vehicle for 
morbid “‘ programme ”’ music. The pretentious 
programme with which he saddles his fourth 
symphony is many times removed from true 
symphonic art. His fifth symphony, in E minor, 
is somewhat better, but hot-blooded themes, 
intriguing rhythms, and superb orchestration, 
no matter how fascinating in themselves, 
cannot be adequate substitute for real develop- 
ment. For above all a symphony must grow. 
Each theme must be the logical development of 
a preceding theme, each movement the 
inevitable continuation of the movement before. 


The work must be a united whole; not a 
series of disconnected tunes. By his very 
popularity Tchaikovsky has been a_ bad, 


rather than good, influence on those who 
would come to love music. For in our days 
of indiscretion we are apt to regard his works 
as criteria with which to judge other 
symphonies. 

France has produced no outstanding sym- 
phonists. Berlioz, for all his theories and 
knowledge of orchestration, succeeded only in 
composing music, which, whatever we may 
choose to cali it, is certainly not symphonic. 
Franck’s single essay in D minor, though 
perhaps through the weakness of the finale, 
failing the right to rank with the finest models 
has the sincerity of a true work of art. The 
individual harmonies, and grave beauty of this 
work have many admirers. 

Again, lack of space forbids mention of all 
the symphonists of this prolific period. Liszt, 
Mahler, Bruckner, and many others will have 
to be ignored. While much of their work is 
interesting, time has shown that their sym- 
phonies have not earned the right to immor- 
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tality. In all it seemed in the mid-1gth century 
that absolute music was to perish. The various 
influences mentioned above had struck at the 
heart of the symphony and drained the blood 
from its veins. 

And, but for the great genius and artistic 
courage of Brahms, the last chapter in the history 
of the symphony may well have been written a 
hundred years aga. For it was he, who in times 
of swollen orchestras, atonality, and all the 
fantastic rigmarole of the romantic period, 
proved to the world that absolute music was 
not dead. With an orchestra of modest size he 
produced his first symphony, the C Minor. His 
inspiration was of the highest order, his know- 
ledge of form profound, his symphony a 
masterpiece. Three more masterpieces were to 
follow. His fourth symphony in E Minor is 
one of the noblest conceptions of art. There is 
not a redundant phrase ;_no passages of “ note- 
spinning ’’ when inspiration fails. Every note, 
every phrase, is an indispensable part of the 
whole. The amazing finale, a passacaglia con- 
taining thirty-one variations on a theme eight 
bars long, is perhaps the most profound sym- 
phonic movement ever to be written. 

Sibelius’ seven symphonies stand, like 
mountain peaks, aloof and apart. Of all 
musicians, this composer owes least to his pre- 
decessors. Many people find some difficulty in 
appreciating his works. This is due, I believe, 
to the fact that he reverses the classic form, in 
that he gives us first fragments of themes which 
are built up, later in the movement, into wonder- 
ful tunes, finally splitting them up again. His 
harmonies, though original, are logical, and his 
symphonies possess the unity so essential to 
symphonic art. 

In England, Elgar has written two sym- 
phonies which have proved him to be a master 
of the art. The second of these, in E flat, is a 
most profound and moving work, with a wealth 
of typically English melody. 

Vaughan-Williams has given us five sym- 
phonies. The first, A S:a Symphony, with words 
by Walt Whitman, portrays the true spirit of 
the sea. The Pastoral and London symphonies 
followed: then the F Minor, a stark, austere, 
and forbidding work. From the brutal magnifi- 
cence of this work we turn to the serene con- 
templative beauty of the fifth. Full of lyrical 
charm, it is to the F Minor, as a calm dawn toa 
storm-shattered night. We may well be proud 
of this great musician. 

Arnold Bax has, to date, composed seven 
symphonies. His scores are extremely complex, 
though never ‘‘ muddy,”’ and several hearings 
are needed for the average listener to be able 
to appreciate fully the many subtleties in his 
works. The harmonies of his music are rich, 
and the melodies so characteristic as to be un- 
mistakable. So far as England is concerned, 
there is little need to fear for the future of the 
symphony. For while men such as these have 
changed many aspects of the form, they have 
retained the essential nobility and unity. 

Present-day Russian composers are pro- 
ducing an enormous quantity of music. Most 
of their symphonies are partly or wholly 
programmatic. It is the job of a symphony to 
portray musical ideas ; not political idealisms. 


Again, the demand by the Soviet that com- . 


posers shall write for the masses (in return for 
guaranteed security) has resulted in the com- 
posers “‘ writing down” to the public, and 
history has shown the disastrous results of this! 
Time, of course, must be the ultimate judge of 
all music ; but will an audience of 2047 think 
music a suitable medium to portray the battle of 
Stalingrad ? 

In Europe some fantastic music is being 
written, and, what is worse, played. One 
composer even asserts that the established law 
of harmony must be reversed. . The interval 
of the semi-tone is to‘ be halved. No longer is 
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music to be written in an established key, there 
is to be no emotion. One may well ask, “‘ What 
then is there to be ?”? These composers will 
provide the answer! There is, however, one 
reassuring thought; no music can survive 
which is unworthy of survival. True genius 
works according to established laws, making 
new rules only when the existing ones are 
inadequate to express his meaning. It is the 
sensationalist who throws overboard the 
established laws before there is need. 

The modern composer has many advantages ; 
the experience of generations of great musicians, 
higher standards of orchestral playing, the 
gramophone and wireless to reach wider 
audiences. Surely our great heritage of music 
is not to perish ? ‘ 

To those prejudiced against modern music 
I would say, “ Give it a fair trial ; listen with 
an open mind; don’t compare it with the 
classics. Much of it will not survive the day it 
was written ; but that is of no account; ‘It 


was ever thus’. 








GRAMOPHONE SOCIETIES _ 


Information and advice concerning: the establish- 
ment of new Gramophone Societies will gladly be 
given by the National Federation of Gramophone 
Societies, 25, Museum Street, W.C.1. Postal Order 
to the value of sixpence will bring a circular of 
suggestions and other useful literature. 

Owing to the continued pressure on space it will 
not be possible to publish the usual comprehensive 
list of meetings regularly each month. 

Meantime, will reporting Secretaries kindly notify 
us of any change of address. 

Details of the formation of any new Society will be 
published, and we will gladly furnish any reader 
with the name and address of a Society which may 
be functioning in his or her district. Enquiries 
should be sent to ‘“‘ The Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington 
Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 

BALHAM MUSIC CIRCLE.—Hon. Sec., L. C. 
Graham, 5 Clapham Mansions, Nightingale Lane, 
S.W.4. Meetings every Monday evening from 8 to 
10 p.m. at Church Institute, Wiseton Road, Tooting. 
New members welcome. 

SUTTON AND DISTRICT MUSIC SOCIETY.— 
Hon. Sec., Mr. R. H. Deans, 94 Chatsworth Road. 
Cheam, Surrey, to whom all correspondence should 
be addressed. 

TWICKENHAM RECORDED MUSIC SOCIETY.— 
Hon. Sec., J. A. Periton, 38 Cambrian Road, Rich- 
mond, Surrey, to whom all enquiries should be sent, 


The “Gramophone” Exchange & Mart 


RATES.—Advertisements are accepted for this section 
at the rate of threepence per word, with a minimum 
charge of 3s. Where the advertiser offers to send a 
list this will be treated as trade. If a box number is 
used an extra 1s. 6d. should be added to the cost; 
this includes the forwarding of replies. Letters to 
Box Numbers should be posted to “ Office” address as 
stated below. All advertisements (copy in block letters 
or typewritten) should arrive by the form of postal 
orders or cheques addressed to ‘‘ The Gramophone,” 
49 Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex, 


WANTED 


A COLUMBIA RECORDING of Coate’s Seven Seas 
(DB1904) required; good condition essential; reason- 
able price paid.—V. H. Wallis, ‘‘ The Nook,” 2 
George Street, Daybrook, Nottingham. 

ALL KINDS FIBRED CLASSICAL RECORDS, par- 
ticularly recent issues, deletions, foreign; collection 
Home Counties.—K. S. Holman, 143 The Greenway, 
Ickenham, Middlesex, Ruislip 2518. a 

BLOCH VIOLIN CONCERTO, Warlock’s Curlew, 
and Gurre-Lieder wanted; also  Larsen-Todsen 
Tristan; high price for fibred discs.—Cockburn, 
Midland Bank, Shirley Road, Southampton. eae 

CARDBOARD RECORD CASES.—About 100 12 in.; 
in good condition; £1 offered.—Box No. 2330. 

CHALIAPIN RECORDINGS.—Fibred or in other- 
wise excellent condition, — Metcalf, Lilanbister, 
Llandrindod Wells. 

CHOPIN.—Sonata in B Minor, Cortot, H.M.V.; also 
old piano records.—Young, 5 High Street, Westbury- 
on-Trim, Bristol. 

COLLECTION WANTED to _ purchase (prefer 
Scottish area); also Mengelberg, Tchaik, 5th, Rach- 
maninov, No. 3 (Horowitz).—Box No. 2313. 

EMPTY ALBUMS for Mahler Das Lied, Beethoven 
** Pastoral,” and Elgar Violin Concerto; following 
records urgently required (fibred): Roussel Symphony, 
Franck-Psyché (Decca-Polydors); also many French 
Sees, please name prices required.—Box No. 

GLENN MILLER RECORDS.—Bruns. 02831, »Regal 
MR3117; also any record un-issued in this country; 
good condition.—F. McEvoy, 28 Sandstone Road, 
Liverpool 13, 
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GRACIE FIELDS, | cs R. Crooks, Fats Waller 
records in good anted.—Box No. 2284. 

HIGH PRICES PAID lar the following records: 
H.M.V.—DB648, Good Bye (Eames); DB163, Old 
Folks at Home (Calve); DB415, But the Lord is 
Mindful of His Own (Schumann-Heink); DB1315, Lo 
Hear the Gentle Lark (Dal Monte); DA514, I Dreamt 
That I Dwelt in Marble Halls (Garrison); DB380, 
Bedouin Love Song, and Mate O’ Mine (Whitehill) ; 
B2986, Jesu Lover of My Soul (Dayton Westminster 
Ghoir); B3945, Hark! Hark! My Soul, and Sun of My 
Soul (St. Bartholomew’s Choir). Parlophone— 
RO20186, Should He Upbraid and Lesson with the 
Fan (Supervia); RO20193, O No John, and So Sweet 
is Shee (Supervia). Brunswick—10173, Forgotten, and 
The Old Road (Schorr); 13094, Sweet and Low, and 
Just You (Tiffany); 13099, I Need Thee Every Hour, 
and Where is My Boy To-night (Tiffany). Decca— 
M432, Tell Me To-night (Crabbe); F6404, Melody for 
Two, and September in the Rain (Melton). Homo- 
chord—D1361, Absent, and Leanin’ (Bates); D1378, 
Cloze Props, and Floral Dance (Bates). Brunswick— 
0112 Make Believe, and You are Love (Melton); or 
any discs by De Reszke Singers. Good condition 
essential.—Offers to Mr. McLachlan, 3 St. Margaret’s 
Place, Glasgow, C.1 

INDICES, back numbers all years; sectional stor- 
age cabinets.—49, Marlborough Road, Forest Gate, 
London, E.7. 

LECTURER urgently needs Mozart “ Quartet 
in C (K465); your price paid—Box No. 

MARTINELLI DELETIONS.—Good a paid for 
fibred copies of 2-052168, 2-052196, 2-052213, 2-054091, 
7-52076, 7-52100, DK127, DB865, DB336, DB339, 
DA861.—Information to Derek Aylward, Criterion 
Theatre, London, W.1. 

MINIATURE SCORES.—Haydn Op. 20-4, Op. 64-3, 
Sibelius Quartet, Stravinsky Rite of Spring.—Box 
No. 2102. 

NATIONAL ANTHEMS of Chile, Brazil (EG6018), 
Columbia, Bolivia, Ecuador, Uruguay, Paraguay and 
any central American Republic except Mexico and 
El Salvador.—Stevens, ‘‘Sunnygarth,’’ Chestnut 
Road, Long Ashton, Bristol. 

RECORD CABINET to hold 500 records; good con- 
dition.—Details to Stewart, 14 Alexandra Drive, 
Liverpool. 

RECORDINGS of Concertino, Fastorale and E 
Major Trio of John Ireland, also Ravel Quartet.— 
Box No. 2264. 

REQUIRED.—Great Scott Records; good condition; 
give titles, artists and price required.—Box No. 2352. 

RHINEGOLD 01319, Gotterdammerung D1586, 
D1587, Parsifal D1544; all fibred.—Noore, Raby Lodge, 
Baldrine, Isle of Man. 

“THE GRAMOPHONE,” March, April, August, 
1945; state price—Box No. 8. 

URGENTLY REQUIRED.—Copy of  Respighi’s 
“ Botticellian Triptych,’ by London Chamber 
Orchestra under Bernard (American Brunswick 
B30131-2), or any other available recording same 
music; your price paid.—Apply Box No. 2051. 

URGENTLY WANTED.—‘ F.B.I.”’ recorded by the 
late Conrad Veidt; will anyone willing to sell this 
record please communicate immediately with Box 
No. 1977. 

WANTED.—Record H.M.V. DB1837-8, Horowitz.— 
Miss Hilder, 2 Mount Harry Road, Sevenoaks, Kent. 

WANTED.—The following Parlophone Records: 
E10544, E10568, E10611, E10743/4, E10761, E10753, 
E10789, £10795, E10807/8, E10834, E10856, E10865, 
£10873, E1090 6, 10908, £10921, 10922, £10925, 
E10942, E10965/70, £10993, E11040, E11048/9, E11104, 
E11106, E1121, E11152, E11155, E11219/20, R20033, 
R170, R288, R388, R679, R1581, 'R2121, R2274, R2275, 
R2277.—Whitehead, 56 Lingwood Avenue, Bradford, 
Yorks. 
























































WANTED.—Fibred copies of Pinza DB1086, Zanelli 
DB1439, Zenatello DB1007, Pertile DB1281, DB1289, 
Sheridan DB1084, Rethberg DB1461, any Spani discs, 
Teschemacher DB4410, Franci DB1117, De Luca 
DB1436.—Box No. 2216. 

WANTED.—Bing Crosby. Brunswick: 0105, 0134, 
01155, 01197, 01219, 01240, 01270, 01271, 01397, 01874, 
01952, 02070, 02082, 02285, 02413, 02452, 02485, 02493, 
02572, 02618. H.M.V.: B8913, B8929, BD470, B5471, 
B2562, B6427 B6434. Columbia: 5724, 5456, 5556, 
4951, 5457, 5544, 5484, CB117, 5655, 5331, CB87, 5006. 
Parlophone: R2097. Warner Brunswick: 01557, 01667, 
01304, 02493, 01563, 01577, 01466, 01349, 01735, 01397, 
01649, 01503, 01308, 01562, 01326, 01297, 0107. Private 
collector.—Pugh, 4 Dudmore Road, Swindon. 

WANTED.—High price paid fibred Volumes one 
Beethoven Society, Wolf Society, Mozart Requiem 
(Kittel), Schubert Masses 9 (D1478/80), F. 
(Christchall), Kindertotenlieder. Available: Pre-war 
album sets fibred Operas, Symphonies, Chamber, in- 
cluding Zarathustra, Top, Rosencavalier, Schumann 
4; s.a.e.s—Carton, 77 St. George’s Drive, S.W.1 

WANTED.—E.M.G. or similar monthly reviews prior 
April, 1946.—J. Swann, 4 Holly Street, Clydebank, 
Glasgow. 


WANTED.—Rossini ‘‘ Siege of Corinth ’’ Overture; 
fibred.—Beaton, 16 Merchiston Park, Edinburgh. 


WANTED.—A record of ‘ L’Etoile Polaise’’ (the 
Polar Star Waltz) by crema Col. 2939; in good 
condition.—Box No. 2195 


WANTED URGENTLY. —H MV. B5034, B6187, 
B5376, B5757, B5281, B5097, B5016, B5948, B6309, 
B2373, DA809, DA740, DA928; Regal-Zono MR1672; 
state price.—Lomax, York House, St. Ives, Cornwall. 

WANTED.—Columbia LX623, ‘‘Ondine,’’ and 
DB1657, ‘‘ The Hostess’; state price.—Mrs. Crews, 
St. Peter’s School, York. 
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WANTED.—H.M.V. Record C3225, ‘‘Give Us the 
Tools.’’—Write Box No. 2035. 

YOUR PRICE, Theo MacKeben Piano recordings; 
also pre-war catalogues (English).—Box No. 2053. 








FOR SALE 


AAA PLUS-A-GRAM.—Flawless polished walnut 
cabinet (height 31”, breadth 19”); re-entrant play- 
ing desk Collaro electric auto-stop motor; Rothermel 
Senior crystal pick-up, with pressure adjuster; 
storage facilities for 140 records; price 174 gns.— 
Box No. 2121, 

A.A, SOUND SALES Phase Inverter Speaker, Lex- 
ington Senior and Junior, pre-amplifier Transformer, 
all as new; must sell; offers please.—101, Pages 
Walk, Bermondsey, London, S.E.1. 

A BIG LOT of fine fibred Vocals for sale; Amato, 
Bonci, Destinn, Eames, Melba, Radford, etc., etc.; 
details, s.a.e.—394 Wharncliffe Gardens, London, 
N.W.8. 














ACOUSTICAL @Q.A. 12/P AMPLIFIER, ve 20 
filter; brand new; cost £32; offers?—Box No. 2000. 

ALBENIZ, Iberia; Atterberg, 6th; Beethoven, 
Eroica, 5th, Pastoral, Emperor, Rassoumofisky, Over- 
tures, Sonatas. Brandenburgs, 2nd Suite (Mengel- 
berg); K.P.E.; Bach, Concerto; Bax, Quintet; 
Brahms, Ist, 3rd, Violin Concerto and Sonata 2; 
Dvorak, Nigger, Quintet Op. 81, ‘'Cello Concerto; 
Elgar, ist, Piano Quintet; Franck, Psyche, Piece 
Heroique; Glazounov, Seasons; Handel, Concerti; 
Harris, 3rd; Haydn, 86th, 99th; Mendelssohn, Con- 
certos, Elijah; Mozart, 29th (Beecham), Paris, 
Haffner, Prague, L&chrymosa; Prokofiev, Kije, 
Nevsky; Rachmaninov, Concertos, 3rd Symphony; 
Reger, Quartet, Serenade; Schubert, 4th, 8th, 9th, 
Moments Musicaux; Shostakovitch, Ist, 5th (Rod- 
zinski); Strauss, Till, Death and Transfiguration; 
Sibelius, Ponjola, Tapiola; Tschaikovsky, 2nd, 3rd. 
5th, Romeo (Coates) ; Wieniawski, Concerto; 
Schumann, Concerto (Cortot); Wagner, Rhinejourney, 
Faust, Tannhauser (complete), Parsifal. Operas: 
Orfeo (Columbia); Faust (Gounod, Beecham); 
Maritana; many above automatic.—Willows, 92, 
Queen’s Road, Bristol, 8 

AS NEW.—Goodman’s Twin Cone Axion 12” 
Speaker, £6; Marconi new lightweight Pick-up No. 
14 with Transformer, £3; Rothermel crystal Pick-up 
(1 oz.), £1 10s.—25 Albert Drive, Low Fell, 
Gateshead-on-Tyne. 

ASTRA PLUS REPRODUCER, twin turntables and 
“coil ’’ pick-ups; with or without loudspeaker; per- 
fect condition; offers?—-Box No. 2354, 

ASTRA STANDARD RECORD PLAYER as new, 
very little used, in medium oak; price £65.—Jagger, 
19 Herrongate Close, Enfield, Middlesex. 

AUTO-RADIOGRAM (table model) H.M.V. No. 
1604, plays ten records, 12 . or 10 in.; perfect 
working _order, 245.8. Spicer, 45, Morley Road, 
East Tw Middl 

AUTO- RADIOURAM, changing 8 records, Pye; good 
condition; £35; owner going abroad.—Box No. 2196. 

BEETHOVEN ‘‘ CHORAL” in album (Victrola), 
£1; also Klepper 18 ft. collapsible canoe for two, 
£7 10s.—Brewer, Bethcar Street, Ebbw Vale, Mon. 

BEETHOVEN, Opus 111, Wilhelm Kempff; fibred, 
perfect, 30s.—Goodwin, Kenya, Barlaston, Stoke-on- 
Trent. 

BRAHMS PIANO QUINTET, Opus 34, DB3694-8, 
album; best offer.—57 Chestnut Street, Southport. 

BRAHMS.—String Quintet Op. 88 (Budapest); 
Schumann Trio, Ravel Quartet (Léner).—Offers to 
Box No. 16. 

CASCADE SIDEBOARD GRAMOPHONE.—Oppor- 
tunity to secure beautiful instrument with which 
radiogram has been incorporated. Lovely dark oak 
sideboard case; all in perfect condition; offers?— 
*Phone Popesgrove 6165 for appointment. 

COLLARO MICROGRAM.—New, offers?—Box No. 
2016. 









































COLLARO MICROGRAM, De Luxe model; as new; 
£16.—Box No. 1978. 


COLLARO ELECTRIC RECORD PLAYER complete, 
with Rothermel Piezo crystal Pick-up; built into 
dark oak record cabinet; over-all measurements 
15 x 20 x 33”; for sale at £10.—Apply Strauss, 58 
Fitzjohn’s Avenue, London, N.W.3. 


COLLARO RECORD PLAYER, A.C., auto-stop, 
with crystal pick-up, in oak case, all new, £9.— 
25 North Drive, Ruislip. ‘Phone 2455. 


COLUMBIA PORTABLE, magnetic, non-electrical 
pick-ups, £5.—Wilson, Farm Cottage, East Lane, 
Horsley, Surrey. 


“PELETIONS.—Fibred with light pick-up only; 
quite flawless. Bach: Christmas Oratorio, Shepherds’ 
music (Stokowski), 4 gn. Beethoven: Quartet 18-4 
(Léner), 14 gns.; Creation’s Hymn (Butt), 1 gn. 
Granados: Goyesca 4 (Iturbi), 4 gn. Khachaturyan: 
Violin. Concerto (Oistrakh), 2 gns. Liszt: B-A-C-H 
Prelude and Fugue (Cunningham), 4 gn. Ravel: 
Quartet (Léner), 23 gns.; Tombeau de Couperin 
(orchestral version) (Coppola), 1 gn. Schubert: 
Octet (Léner, etc.), 34 gns. Schumann: Symphony 3 
(Coppola), 14 gns. Stravinsky: Sacre du Printemps 
(Stokowski), 14 gns. Thomas: Mignon-Styrienne and 
Elle est 14! (Lehmann), 4 gn. Wagner: Lohengrin- 
Bridal Chorus (Bohm), 4 gn.; Meistersinger-Da Zu 
dir, Wach’ auf, and Morgentlich, leuchtend (Beecham 
and 1936 R.O.H. Company), 1 gn. Further (also 
fibred, etc.). Bach: Musical Offering (Oubradous), 
£2 15s. Mozart: Exsultate, Jubilate (Rokyta), 15s.; 
Symphony 28 (Stein), 14s.—E, H. Kronheimer, St. 
John’s College, .Cambridge. 
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CossirRA “ Stances 4 Maiion,” G. & T. 332063; 
Leon David G. & T. 39220; Caruso “ Iris,’’ Suzanne 
Adams, G. & T. 3292; what offers?—Box No. 2203. 

‘“* DECCALIAN ” FOR SALE.—Hardly used, £20; 
evenings.—21 Orchard Gate, Sudbury Town. 

DECCALIAN, little used, perfect condition, £25; 
demonstration London, or 17 Crofton Avenue, Walton, 
Surrey. 

DEMUTH, G. & T. 32888, Berliner 44179, G. & T. 
042037, 342573, Elizza ‘*‘ Koenigin von Saba’”’ (Sula- 
mith), Slezak G. & T. 42852; highest bidder secures. 
—Box No. 2004. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA OF RECORDED MUSIC.—The 
new 1948 Edition; published by the Gramophone 
Shop, New York; new copy £5.—Box No. 2285. 

EXPERT SENIOR all range horn, latest dynamic 
soundbox, inlaid oak cabinet, stand and levelling 
device, A.C. motor, accessories; seen in Sheffield; per- 
fect condition; £50 complete.—Box No. 2310. 

EXPERT SENIOR, clockwork, oak pedestal model, 
excellent condition; offers?—Folley, 48 Shepherds 
Lane, Mapledurham, Reading. 

FIBRED.—Beethoven 5th (Weingartner), leaf 
album, 18s. 6d.; Scheherezade (Dorati), original leaf 
album, 22s. 6d.; Sibelius 2nd (Kajanus), leaf album, 
32s. 6d. ‘Damnation’ Ballet (Beecham), 1Is.; 
Leonora 3rd (Mengelberg), 11s.; portable record- 
player (double-spring motor, crystal pick-up), 
£3 10s.; acoustic vocal deletions, no fancy prices; 
s.a.e. details.—Box No. 2355 

FIBRED.—Trial by Jury, 24s.; Mikado, Pirates of 
——. Yeoman of the Guard, 66s. each.—Box No. 
2293. 

FIBRED RECORDS FOR SALE.—Schubert C 
Major Quintet; Delius, Song of High Hills; Mozart, 
Oboe Quartet, 39 and 40 Symphonies (Beecham); 
Beethoven, Choral, 5th, 7th; Brahms, 3rd (Wein- 
gartner); also works by Ravel, Elgar, Bach, Britten, 
etc.; full details on request (5s. 6d. per disc).— 
Gregery, 9 Wilton Avenue, Polygon, Southampton. 
Tel. Southampton 332311. 

FIBRED RECORDS FOR SALE.—Bax: Tintagel, 
8s. Beethoven: First Symphony (Toscanini), 21s. 
Bizet: Jeux D’Enfants, 8s. Brahms First Symphony 
(Weingartner), 30s. Chopin: Scherzi (Rubinstein), 
24s. Mahler Fourth Symphony (Walter), 36s. 
Mendelssohn Italian (Boston), 18s. Mozart Piano 
Concerto K488 (Long), 18s. Schubert Ninth Sym- 
phony (Walter), 36s. Tchaikovsky Symphonies Third 
(Kindler), 32s. 6d.; Fourth (Koussevitzky), 30s.; 
First Piano Concerto (Rubinstein), 24s. Miscel- 
laneous Marches and Waltzes, list on application. 
Columbia Playing Desk, lightweight Pick-up, 10 gns. 
—Ashcroft, 6 Dukes Avenue, Chiswick, W.4. 

FIBRED RECORD COLLECTION, many deletions 
and foreign.—Box No, 2219. 

FIFTY G. & T., Dog-Mon and early H.M.V. 
celebrities, all colours, fine; recent ‘‘ attic’ find.— 
Eatonthorne, Henfield, Sussex. 

FIVE SHILLINGS PER RECORD.—Symphonies 
and concertos, Brahms, Beethoven, Haydn, Mozart, 
Sibelius and Schumann; fibred; please specify wants. 
—Box No. 2344, 

FOR SALE.—Collection of overtures, waltzes, ballet 
music, etc., by Berlin Philharmonic, Weissman, 
Pruwer, Szell, Covent Garden Orchestra, Vienna 
Philharmonic, etc.—Write Court, 14a Gloucester 
Street, Brighton, 

FOR SALE.—Garrard Automatic Record Changer. 
type RC/1; A.C. 100/120 volts; complete; in good 
condition.—Offers to W. A. Froy, 43 Albion Street, 
Hyde Park, London, W.2. 

FOR SALE.—Capehart Radiogram, plays 24 records, 
both sides, wireless, all bands; perfect condition; 
owner returning to U.S.A.; cost £600; new; offers?— 
Box No. 2360. 

GARRARD AUTO RECORD CHANGER, 12 watt 
amplifier, 2 speakers and cable all in 2 cases; prac- 
tically new; would sep.; also portable ——— 
Offers to 19 Malcroom Road, W.9. Lad. 1573 

GARRARD AUTOMATIC RECORD PLAYER in 
cabinet, brand new; latest model; high fidelity P.U.; 
unused; £11 10s.—’Phone Cun. 610 between 6-7.30 
p.m. 

E. M. GINN RADIO (1936), grey distempered 
horn, waxed oak console; oi seen Norwich; pur- 
chaser collects.—Box No. 

E.M.G. GRAMOPHONE, over size (repaired) horn, 
spring motor, ‘‘ expert’’ S.6, fine tone; seen Bir- 
mingham; £11 or offer.—Box No. 2052. 

E.M.G. Mark IX clockwork motor and soundbox 
(tuned fibres); recently overhauled; horn fitted stay; 
needle container; needles and sharpener; £25,— 
Box No, 2066, 

E. M. GINN EXPERT JUNIOR GRAMOPHONE, 
ama with record stand; A.C. motor.—Box No. 







































































E.M.G. ACOUSTIC XB, OVERSIZE HORN; Expert 
Dynamic Soundbox, tuned for fibres; new 1943; 
faultless condition; £40, — Metcalf, Llanbister, 
Llandrindod Wells. 

GLUCK’S ORPHEUS, 8 records (Col.), once played, 
offers? Also ‘‘ Waldstein,’’ ‘‘ Dumky,”’ etc.; reason- 
able; details—Box No. 2094. 

‘“‘GRAMOPHONE,” Vol. XXIII, bound as new, 
30s.; Jan. to May, 1945, and index, Vol. XXII, 
7s. 6d.; June, 1946, to March, 1948, 20s.; all good 
condition.— Wilmer, 216, Moorside Road, Downham, 
Bromley, Kent. 


‘“* GRAMOPHONE,” Oct, 1936, to Dec., 1944, com- 
plete, 5 copies 1945, 10 copies 1946, 1947 complete, 126 
copies altogether; 1948 to date if required; offers?— 
Vickery, 10 Stafford Terrace, Houndiscombe Road, 
Plymouth, 
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HIGH FIDELITY record-reproducing unit, con- 
sisting of 9-valve ** Concerto ” Amplifier, 
“ Acoustical’ cabinet speaker, and play-desk, fitted 
with Lexington Pick-up; used for about a year only. 
—Apply Iman, 137 Chesterton Road, Cambridge. 

H.M.V. RECORD PLAYER.—In perfect condition, 
£8.—Box No. 2286. 

H.M.V. AUTOGRAM, model 1605, as reviewed in 
“The Gramophone”’ in March; perfect; and still 
under guarantee, £85; write for appointment 
(London).—Box No. 2270. 

H.M.V. RECORD PLAYER.—Latest model; excel- 
lent condition; £10 or near offer.—Yeadon, Clays 
Farm Cottages, Lower Stratton, Swindon, Wilts. 

H.M.V. AUTO-RADIOGRAM.—Superb condition, 20 
record player, assorted sizes, £75; perfect reproduc- 
tion; view by appointment.—Rosenbere, 90 Ritherdon 
Road, Balham, London, S.W.17. ’Phone Bal. 4322. 

H.M.V. pre-electric recording of ‘* Patience,” dated 
1925, in album; little used; also ‘‘ Gramophone,” 
June, 1930, to January, 1933, September, 1931 
missing; offers?—Padwick, 53 St. Aubins Avenue, 
Southampton. 

H.M.V. PORTABLE GRAMOPHONE, £8.—Apply 
Smith, 56 Felhampton Road, New Eltham, London, 
8.E.9. 


























H.M.V. CABINET GRAMOPHONE, model 163; 
clockwork motor, excellent condition; best offer over 
£10; view North London.—Box No. 2131. 

H.M.V. RE- -ENTRANT 163 GRAMOPHONE; E.M.G. 
hand-made S« Mar 201 Pick-up; 
together or separately; any reasonable offers?— 
Watts, Thedden Farm, Alton, Hants. 

LEXINGTON MOVING COIL PICK-UP, sapphire 
point, as new (cost 8 gns.).—Offers to Miss M, C. 
Traynor, 2 Alderson Square, Harrogate. 

MELBA RECORDING OF ‘“ GOODBYE” (Tosti), 
excellent condition; offers?—Gifford, 64 Latimer 
Gardens, Glasgow, S.W.2. 

MELCHIOR.—Wagner Deletions, fibred; Wagner, 
“My Life,” 2 vols., 15s.—Margetson, 15 Hamilton 
Terrace, N.W.8. 

““METROPOLITAN OPERA NEWS,” 25 recent 
copies, £1; offers for unused Rothermel Senior 
Pick-Up, or exchange Connoisseur.—9 Charnwood 
Avenue, Belfast 

MILITARY BANDS.—43 deleted 10” records, 50s., 
plus postage.—2 Riverside Court, Chesterton, 
Cambridge. 

MOZART 38 (Beecham), 17s. 6d.; Haydn 97 
(Beecham), 17s. 6d.; Tchaikovsky 3, 25s. (last disc 
steeled); Elgar Sonata, 18s. 6d.; Franck (Hess), 
7s. 6d.; Tallis (Barbirolli), 7s. 6d.—Box No. 2292. 

NEW WORLD, Czech Phil. Mendelssohn Violin, 
Szigeti, albums 25s. each; Jupiter, Walter, 2ls.; 
Lebenssturme, Schnabels, 13s. 6d.; fibred.—‘* Ran- 
worth,’”” Woodplace Lane, Coulsdon, Surrey. 

OFFERS for Victor Books of Symphony and Opera, 
D.K. 103, 111, 114, D.M. 100, 109, 114, D.J, 101.— 
Box No. 2128. 

OFFERS INVITED for Charles Britain D12 
amplifier chassis with separate speakers for treble 
and bass; needs overhaul. Wanted, following organ 
records: Decca CA8181, Homochord HD2154, HD2158, 
HD2171.—BM/DNXH, London, W.C.1. 

OWNER GOING ABROAD, has for sale: ‘* Ex- 
pert ’’’ Record Reproducer, £25. Bound ‘“‘ Gramo- 
phone’”’ vols. 20-24, and unbound Aug., 1940-May, 
1942, and July, 1947-July, 1948. What offers? 500 
Classical Records, as new. DB. and LX. 5s. each; 
C., DX., and K. 3s, each; 2 Record Cabinets, price 
£8 and £10.—Lawrence, 17, Hassocks Road, Lon- 
don, S.W.16. 

PAM RECORD PLAYER, complete; playing desk, 
amplifier, two speakers; new, perfect condition; £45 
= — Hutchinson, 117 Park Road, London, 


PARIS COLLECTOR wishes to contact B rime} 
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R.G.D. AUTO-RADIO GRAMOPHONE.—£100 or 
near offer; oak record cabinet, 12 divisions, capacity 
over 800, £35; records, 314 popular classics, etc., 
£50, all as new; ‘‘Opera At Home,” ‘* Talking 
Machine News,” ‘‘Gramophone Critic,” coloured 
engraving ‘‘ Jenny Lind” (seen London).—Box No. 
2262, 





ROTHERMEL SENIOR PICK-UP, special mount, 
Sapphire, £3; Shaftsbury moving coil Microphone, 
£3; electric shaver, £2.—Emmett, 31 Kempsford 
Gardens, London, S.W.5. 

SCHUBERT OCTET, 66s.; Schumann Fantaisiestiicke 
(Bauer), 30s.; Nielsen Sonata, 15s.; Ibert Escales, 
15s.; Beethoven Geister Trio, 30s.; Chausson Poéme, 
20s.; Liszt Sonata, 30s.; Reger Quartet, 35s.; Strauss 
Burlesque (Ney), 20s.; Mozart K516 24s., K593_ 18s.; 
excellent fibred.—Thomas, 63 Middle Park Road, 
Birmingham 29. 

SCHUBERT, G Major Quartet, Op. 161 (Busch), 
35s.; Bach, E Major Concerto (Huberman), oe 
Mozart, Concertante (Sammons-Tertis), 16s.; Rach- 
maninov, Rhapsody (Moiseiwitsch), 12s.; all fibred 
only.—Mervyn-Jones, 26 Canterbury Avenue, Sheffield. 

SIBELIUS, Soc, 5, 35s.; Mozart, Symphony 41 
(Walter), £1.—Box No. 2311. 

SIX MONTHS OLD H.M.V. Push-button Auto- 
Radiogram, model 1605.—Best offers to J. Hop- 
kisson, 22 Clammas Way, Cowley, Middlesex. 

SLIGHTLY USED RECORDS.—Medtner Society 
Vol. I, 50s.; Balakirev, Réverie (Kentner), 4s.; 
Lambert, Horoscope, 8s.; Ravel, Mother Goose 
(Barlow), 8s.; Suk, Four Pieces (Neveu), 1I1s.; 
Symphonies Brahms 2nd (Beecham), 30s.; Dvorak 2nd 
(Talich), 30s.; 3rd (Weldon), 20s.; Haydn, Drum 
Roll (Heward), 12s.; Schubert 6th (Beecham), 20s.; 
Tchaikovsky 5th (Beecham), 30s.; Concerto, Elgar, 
Cello (Casals), 25s.; Quartets, Mozart, K387 (Griller), 
22s.; Schubert, A Minor (Philharmonia), 17s.— 
Watson, Old Nursery House, Tansley, 

SMALL COLLECTION of fibred orchestral and 
instrumental records for sale; callers only.—13 Long 
Drive, East Acton, W.3. ‘Phone She. 4776. 

SMALL can uted of — French recordings, 
includi vel, , Poulenc, Messiaen, etc.; 
fibred. ~ 4, *No. 2152. 

S.S. ELECTRONICS ‘‘Selectron Five’’ Amplifier, 
connoisseur pick-up and vitavox 12 in. loudspeaker; 
all matched; brilliant reproduction; perfect condition; 
£21; would separate.—Barnard, Brockencote Lodge, 
Chaddesley, Kidderminster. 

THE CONNOISSEUR’S CHOICE.—1948 8-valve, 
12 in. speaker, 10 watts undistorted output, treble 
lift; perfect reproducing radiogram; specially built 
modern cabinet, designed to hold 150 records; fitted 
perspex index charts; guaranteed; 90 gns. or nearest 
offer.—’Phone Bowes Park 3687 after 7 p.m. 

“Vv” DISCS 16” TRANSCRIPTIONS, swing, 
Popular variety, Westerns, jazz rarities; 1946-8 

* Gramophones.’’—Box No. 2320. 

VAN DYCK, Homophone 8702; Litvinne, ae 
33158; Battistini Warsaw, G. & T, $2670; yh 2 
adequate offers idered.—_ Box No. 2002. 

VOIGT DOMESTIC CORNER REFLECTOR HORN, 
complete unit, and Westinghouse Rectifier, £40 or 
near offer.—Meldrum, 323 Beacon Road, Lough- 
borough, 

VOL, 1 AND 2 BEETHOVEN SONATA SOCIETY.— 
Perfect order, in albums (with notes); DB1657 
(Short); offers?—Box No. 2350. 

WINKELMANN G. & T. 3-42465, ‘‘ Meistersinger ’’; 
bids over 25 gns.—Box No. 2001. 

1946 ASTRA STANDARD AMPLIFIER, Collaro 
motor, Connoisseur and Collaro Pick-ups, in cabinet; 
separate 12” Vitavox Speaker; £30.—Bishop, 27 
Wiverton Road, Sydenham, 8.E.26. 

24 WATTS AMPLIFIER, bass, treble tone controls, 


low hum, new.—McCarthy, 2 Arundel Road, 
Kingston, Surrey. 

































































collectors view to sale and rare 
vocals.—Box No. 2005. 

PHONOGRAPH, 25 cylinders, without horn, 
£4 10s.; wanted, re-entrant horn and tone-arm.— 
Potts, 42 Lamb Lane, Hackney, 

PICK-UPS.—H.M.V., recently overhauled, 20s.; 
gg age ——— 25s.; both good condition.— 

x 

RAVER QUARTET, N.G.S., 17s. 6d.; Aubade- 
Poulenc, 22s. 6d.; Kreutzer-Kulenkampf,  35s.; 
Schubert Sonata-Pouishnoff, 25s.; Dvorak Chamber 
Deletes; many others. —Donaldson, 32 West Stewart 
Street, Greenock. 

RECORD CABINET; capacity 600, £18; 12 records 
from Walkure and Gotterdammerung, D Nos., 5s. 
each; Schubert Trio, Tristan, Symphonie, Synth 
(Stokowski).—Apply Bayswater 0821. 

REGAL-ZONO HILLBILLY DELETIONS.—Jimmie 
Rodgers, Frank Luther, Carson Robison, also many 
other similar artists on other labels; large stock in- 
cluding many scarce items; all one price, 2s. 6d. 
each; all replies will receive prompt and careful 
| glam Williams, 196 Nevill Road, Hove, 
jussex. 
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REPRESENTATIVE LIBRARY of popular music, 
covering theatre, cinema, radio (1928-47); owner 
going overseas; about 900 records, mostly deleted- 
imported; examples, Freddy Martin ‘‘ Nutcracker 
Suite,” Whiteman, ‘‘ Cuban Overture,” etc.; many 
by Ray Noble, Roy Fox, etc.—Box No. 2345. 

B.G.D. AUTO-RADIOGRAM.—Perfect condition, 
overhauled with new valves; owner purchased Decola; 
price £55, or would exchange with television set with 
4 mensions Valleyfield Road, London, 





MISCELLANEOUS 


August, 1948 


YOUNG MAN (22), Gramophile, wishes to meet 
gy a interested in. music; London area.—Box 
lo. » 





YOUNG MAN, record collector, concert goer, wishes 
to meet young lady (26-32), classical music lover; 
West London area.—Box No. 2265. 

YOUNG MAN (26), married, keenly interested 
classical music, desires position with prospects in 
record retail] trade, or any branch of work dealing 
with music; prepared to work hard and long.—Box 
No. 2257. 

YOUNG MAN, 27 (Manchester), would like to 
correspond with young lady interested in brass and 
ae bands, classical music, musical comedy.—Box 

0. 

YOUNG MAN (26), Manchester, wishes to meet or 
correspond with young people interested in classical 
music, especially Brahms, Sibelius.—Box No. 2260. 

YOUNG MARRIED BUSINESS COUPLE, interested 
music, gramophone, arts, require lod ings, East 
Surrey, from mid- September. —Box No. 2155. 

YOUNG NEW YORKER interested in auEte drama 
and the arts would like to correspond with another 
similarly inclined young man, living preferably in 
Scotland.—Box No. 2136. 

















TRADE 


Rates for this section—sixpence per word—with a 
charge of eight shil 

A COLLECTION OF OPERATIC VOCALS, includ- 

ing acoustic rarities, early deleted electrics; also 

orchestral, complete symphonies, concertos, 5s. per 











» record; foreign catalogues, books, etc.; 12 page list.— 


E. Spicer, 45 Morley Road, E, Twickenham, Middx. 

ALLAN’S GRAMOPHONIC LIBRARY is a high- 
class Subscription Library of 4,000. 1 postal 
service; latest records; s.a.e.—Box No. 4 

ALL KINDS OF CLASSICAL TECORDS. We 
specialise in the best fibre-played modern Recordings 
of Symphonies, Concertos, Chamber and Vocal Works, 
including foreign and deletions. Your enquiries for 
special wants are welcomed, and our comprehensive 
and interesting monthly catalogue is available on 
request; delivery in London area, and postal service 
to the Provinces.—K. S. Holman, 143 The Greenway, 
Ickenham, Middlesex. Ruislip 2518. 

AMPLIFIERS, Feeder Units and high quality Elec- 
tronic Products, by Martin a Radio, 96 Wardour 

4681. 











Street, London, W.1. Ger. 

A POSTAL RECORD LIBRARY.—Deletions, etc., 
included; catalogue 6d. post free.—A. H. Buckley, 
42 Avenue Rise, Bushey, Herts. 

CHARLES BRITAIN RADIO LTD.—Specialists in 
a Amplifiers. 

MODEL D.: 5/6.—Designed for the home, this model 
gives exceptionally good quality where a large amount 
of volume is unnecessary. £10 10s. complete with 
8-inch Rola Speaker; 6-watts push-pull output. 

MODEL D5/8.—Similar to the above, complete with 
10-inch Rola Speaker, giving a larger output and 
better bass reproduction. £12 

MODEL §$5/10.—This model is designed for the 
Gramophone Societies, giving a large distortionless 
output when needed. 10 watts push-pull output. Com- 
~ with Vitavox or Goodmans 12-inch Speaker. 


MODEL D7/12.—Duo-Channel. This model is 
designed for the connoisseur. It is actually two 
amplifiers on the same chassis. The output to each 
speaker can be varied, thereby increasing the bass 
or treble as desired. Price, complete with two 
speakers, £24. 

Please send for descriptive leaflet ‘‘G"’ giving the 
technical details of our various a. 

Charles Britain Radio, i“ Radio House, EB, Wilson 








Street, London, E.C.2. 

CARDBOARD COVERS FOR SINGLE RECORDS.— 
Beautifully finished in imitation leather; stiff and 
ideal for neat filing; 12” 6s, per dozen, 10” 4s. 6d. 
~ dozen; packing and postage on all orders 1s. 3d.; 
for ss. trade enquiries invited.— 











COLLECTOR many fibred vocal, symphonic, instru- 
mental cut-outs, desires exchange American, French 
collector.—Box 2440, 

FIRST CLASS MUSIC ASSISTANT required with 
good knowledge of record dept.; one capable of taking 
complete charge.—Teague & King Ltd., 46 High 
Street, Winchester, ts. 

GENTLEMAN, large collection and fidelity equip- 
ment, would like to meet others with similar 
interests; Beecham fan.—25, Albert Drive, Low-Fell, 
Gateshead-on-Tyne, 

INTIMATE MUSIC CIRCLE (Tottenham area) will 
present fortnightly concerts; finest recordings; ™ 
fidelity equipment.—Details from Hon, Sec., F. 
Spence, 74 Rosebery Avenue, Tottenham, N.17. 

MUSIC, GRAMOPHONE AND TOYS.—Country 
market town, lock-up shop, rent £100 p.a.; excel- 
lent opportunity for energetic nog & man; price 
£1,000 plus stock at valuation.—Box No. 2290. 

REQUIRED.—Thoroughly experienced, expert dance 
record sales assistant, including swing; knowledge of 
catalogues essential; well educated and appearance 
suitable for West-End showroom.—Box No. 7909. 

THREE YOUNG COLLECTORS wish fibred con- 
temporary music, deletion, foreign; your price paid; 
supply details.—Box No. 2252. 

TRANSFORM YOUR SOUNDBOX ! Louder, richer, 
clearer, more natural; particulars, stamp.—Bernard 
Tracy, 2 Akehurst Street, Roehampton, 8.W.15. 


























M. Young & Co. Ltd., 205 Caledonian Road, London, 
N.1. Terminus 5417-8. 

CONSULT MARTIN SLATER RADIO on any prob- 
lem regarding sound reproduction, including the 
modification or modernisation of your existing equip- 
ment.—96 Wardour Street, London, W.1. Ger. 4681. 

EIGHT WATTS UNDISTORTED with independent 
bass and treble controls and built-in pre-amplifier.— 
The Cadenza, by Martin Slater Radio, 96 Wardour 
Street, London, W.1. Ger. 4681. 

FIBRED CLASSICS FOR SALE.—Send s.a.e. for 
list.—Farley Radio Service, 23 Thomas Street, S.E.18. 
Woolwich 3631, 

GRAMOPHONE SHOP Encyclopedia of Recorded 
Music, 3rd Edition, 1948; 639 pages; £1 8s, 6d. post 
free.—Reeves, 83 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 

H.M.V. RADIO and Television Service x | 
undertakes private repairs, conversions, etc., all 
makes of receivers and high quality amplifiers; AB 
high quality instruments built to specification; tech- 
nical advice given; immediate attention any district. 
—Herbert Wilcox, 40 ogg Woodside Park, N.12. 
PRimrose 6725. ‘HILiside 7076. 

MINIATURE ORCHESTRAL SCORES of all pub- 
lishers stocked; catalogue 1d. post free.—Reeves 
(Dept. 1), la Norbury Crescent, London, 8.W.16. 

MONOMARKS.—Permanent London addess; letters 
re-directed; : oe ential; 5s. p.a.—Write BCM/ 
MONO6K,W.C.1 


























YOUNG MAN (27), Birmingham, pianist and swing 
enthusiast with good collection of records, wishes to 
meet young lady with similar interests.—Box No, 2017, 


M.S.R.—the wubel of high quality in sound repro- 
duction.—Martin Slater Radio, 96 Wardour Street, 
London, W.1 
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At last a gramophone motor to 
match the performance of the 
J famous Connoisseur Pick-up. 


Specification 
Voltage : 200-250 volts A.C., 
50 cycles. Rim drive with 
speed variation. © No 
i‘ 5 governors and no gearing. 
Heavy non-ferrous turn - 
table, machined to run dead 


$ true, fly-wheel action—no " finish, running in special phosphor bronze bearings. Motor 
p “Wow.” Main turn- runs in needle-point, self-adjusting bearing. Motor Board }-in, p> 
‘Y 


~ 
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table spindle hardened plastic. Pressure on Drive-Wheel released when not in “use 
ground and lapped to mirror to obviate forming flats and noisy action. 


. Made by 
yy) A. R. SUGDEN CO. (ENGINEERS) LTD., Brighouse, Yorks / 
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NATIONAL RADIO SERVICE and Televisior Com- 
pany, the leading radio and television service organ- 
isation in the country; repairs to all makes of re- 
ceivers, high quality amplifiers. etc.; we build and 
modernise high quality instruments to your specifica- 
tion; free technical advice gladly given; immediate 
service, collection, etc., Home Counties; Provinces by 
arrangement.—All communications to 63 High Street, 
St. John’s Wood, N.W.8. PRImrose 6725. 


NEW AUTOMATIC RECORD CHANGERS.—A.C. 
100/250v., play 8 mixed 10” and 12” records, com- 
plete, ready for fitting into cabinet, £22. New 
Radiogram Units; A.C. 100/250v., Auto-stop; balanced 
Pick-up; complete, £9 10s.; limited number. New 
Record Players; veneer cabinet; Garrard; A.C. motor, 
balanced Magnetic or Crystal Pick-up; also in port- 
able case; £10 10s., £13 18s. and £15; carriage free; 
prices include tax; send for details. Complete Stocks 
of H.M.V., Columbia, Decca Records; express postal 
vervice. —Morgan of Bondgate, Darlington. Tel. P5425, 


OVER 10,000 RECORDS FOR SALE at much re- 
duced prices; make it a regular call; open daily from 
11 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. (closed on Thursday), or send 








The GRAMOPHONE 


PORTABLE GRAMOPHONES agen’ pon age in new 
condition; guaranteed; list, sta mp.—Lunts, 4 Wood- 
land Grove, Woodthorpe, Ni 

PRIVATE LIBRARIES of Classical Records pur- 
chased for cash to any amount; fair and generous 
prices given for fibred discs.—The Collectors’ Shop, 
20 Newport Court, London, W.C.2. Gerrard 8589. 

RECORDS. —Largest stock of Classic and Swing _ 
Essex; post your orders; 24 hour service.— 
200-211 North Street, Romford, Essex. "Phone: Rom. 
3986. 














SPECIAL EQUIPMENT to Cl Ancluding a 
disc recording and c 
request.—Martin Slater Radio, 96 "Wardour Street, 
London, W.1. Ger. 4681. 

SYKES (MUSIC) LTD., for Piano, Radio, Band 
aa, * Music.—Send. your enquiries, 22 Albion 

ce, 

8.10.—The “aamplitier for those who demand 
finest possible reproduction; 10 watts of output with 
less than 0.5% distortion; full tone connection for 
any modern pick-up, plus variable controls for in- 
dividual balancing; price a details and 
specifications from Dept. G.C.6, Electronics 
Ltd., 8a Byron Road, Harrow, Middx, Onder 0044. 
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THE ENOCK PICK-UP is now available in limited 
quantities; moving coil _ a. under Patent No. 
538,058) with d stylus; 
weight at needle point, st OZ.; resonances within 
the recorded range; price £361 15s. inc. —Ful 
particulars from Joseph Enock mee. 273a High Street, 
Brentford, Middlesex, Ealing 810: 


THE MORDAUNT DUPLEX “REPRODUCER, as 
used in the Enock Instrument, is now available 
separately; folded horn bass unit and new high note 
reflector of original design, giving exceptionally 
smooth response from 40-20,000 c.p.s.; even distribu- 
tion over a wide angle; reproduction has an ‘‘ atmcs- 
phere "’ and realism hitherto unattainable. Price (ex 
works) 98 gns.; in white wood, skeleton form, £88; 
Please send for particulars, or better still, let us 
demonstrate.—Joseph Enock Ltd., 273a High Street, 
Brentford, Middlesex. Ealing 81 03. 











“THE RECORD BOOK” ($7.50) 45s. inclusive; 
booking orders with 5s. deposit for October delivery.— 
Richard Moore, 92 Philipsburgh Avenue, Dublin. 


YORKSHIRE GRAMOPHONE LIBRARY, 168 Brig- 
gate , Provides a postal library service of 
classical records; details free; complete list 2s. 9d. 





6d. for monthly list —H. C, Harridge, 3 Lisle Street, 
8. 


London, W.C.2. Telephone Gerrard 710: 
pad oy us yt on pen telling whol whole libraries or 


T SHOP FOR SLIGHTLY 
USED RECORDS 
THE DRAWDA HALL BOOKSHOP 


cash and exchange prices. 
33, HIGH STREET, OXFORD 








| = 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
RECORDED MUSIC 


The 1948 Edition 25/- plus 1/- postage. 
(ready shortly) 
@ ‘‘ The GRAMOPHONE ”’ has been appointed SOLE 
ENGLISH AGENT for this indispensable book of 
reference. Copies READY SHORTLY, Don’t be 
disappointed—send your remittance NOW ! 
Remittance to Mr. C. L. Pollard, 49 Ebrington Road, 
Kenton, Middlesex. 








MAINSPRINGS 


Wholesale Only 
Se = George Emmott (Pawsons) Ltd. The Gramophone Shop, gnc. 
OXENHOPE, Near KEIGHLEY 18 EAST 48th STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 











COLLECTORS’ CORNER 


Specialists in Unusual and Deleted Recordings 


FOREIGN - DELETIONS - HISTORICS 
Fibred Records at Tax-Free Prices 
_ Large Stock of ffirr Recordings 
Collectors’ Corner, 211, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2 
opposite the Prince’s Theatre Telephone: Temple Bar 5614 


at PALACE GATE! 


Many people, on buying an Amplifier make a tour 
from manufacturer to manufacturer. But most 
people stop at Palace Gate where the Concerto 
and the K1 are demonstrated. There must be a 

reason! Write today for illustrated 


leaflet and interesting information on the 
bed complete range of Amplifiers and Tuning 
Units, in kits or complete form 


LIF ] E R S le Palace Gate, 


Kensington, W.8 
” Telephone - »- WEStern 3350 


THE MUSICAL DIGEST ‘* 


a 








H. C. HARRIDGE 
3 Lisle Street, London, W.C.2 Tel.: Gerrard 7108 
THE OLDEST AND LARGEST RECORD POSTAL SERVICE 
EVERY TYPE OF RECORD BOUGHT, SOLD AND EXCHANGED 
Open Daily (except Thursday) from i! a.m. to 5.30 p.m. 
OVERSEAS CLIENTS SPECIALLY CATERED FOR 























AMERICAN COLLECTORS 


are invited to write for lists of Vocal Rarities to be issued periodically, ESTRAL LEA i 
also MUSIC HALL artists, PPANO SOLOS, VIOLIN SOLOS, OUT-OF-PRINT bp gan 8 ORLD OF See e NOGRAPH Paul a 
Orchestral sets, in fact EVERYTHING ON DISCS. TELL US YOUR WANTS. THE SYMPHONY Claude Debussy 


Hughes Panassie 

Charles T. Smith 

Warren Storey Smith 

Ross Parmenter 

Heinz Unger 

J. H. Mueller and K. Hevner 


LE JAZZ LUKEWARM 
THE NATURE ea 


THE COLLECTORS SHOP 
(U.S.A. & OVERSEAS DEPT.) 


23, Rose Street Off Long Acre, London, W.C.2. Phone : Temple Bar 7319 





OR FILMS 
EUROPEAN AND ORIENTAL NIGHTS 
TRENDS IN MUSICAL TASTE 
ET UBLES 





IN SEARCH OF MOZART 


’ 
THE COLLECTORS’ SHOP ON TRAINING CONDUCTORS Irving Kolodin 
We buy all kinds of Classical Records, Foreign Operatic Vocals, et Best STE urner 
prices given. A constantly changing stock of all kinds of enadhaed a 4 ere Gur OF GATe oop H. ge Boers ee 


Call in and look around. Many deietions. No Lists. Callers only. 
Rare Records of Famous Vocalists Bought and Sold 


INTERNATIONAL COLLECTORS’ AGENCY LTD. 
20, Newport Court, W.C.2. Phone : GER. 9509 


From Bookstalls ana Newsagents 1/3 
Subscription 5/6 post free (4 issues) 
HINRICHSEN EDITION Ltd. 25, MUSEUM ST., LONDON, W.C.! 














nee | COUPON.—This coupon must be cut out 

attached. to any enquiry, together with a 
- a addressed envelope if a personal reply is 
desired relating to matter Editorial or Technical. 
It does not refer to display or classified adver- 
tisements. Available until Aug, 31st 
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New Records 
for the Connoisseur 


Levy's are proud to announce a really outstanding series of Shakespeare record- 
ings, previously only available for export. They are the : 


Shakespeare Memorial Theatre Series 


S.M.1-3 “THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR” 
The Letter Scene, and the Garter Inn Scenes, with Robert 
Atkins, Claire Luce, etc. 


S.M.4-6 “THE TEMPEST ”’ 


Excerpts with Robert Harris as Prospero, Joy Parker as 
Miranda, Julian Somers as Caliban, etc. 


S.M.7-10 ‘RICHARD II” 
These four records include some of the finest scenes in this 
famous tragedy. The cast included Robert Harris as the 
King, John Ruddock as John of Gaunt, Douglas Seale as the 
Duke of York and William Avenell as Northumberland. 


All these records were made by the members of the Stratford-on-Avon Festival 
Company, by kind permission of the Governors. They are of the new vinyl 
non-breakable material, and are available at 10/10d. each record inclusive of 
Purchase Tax. Orders by post welcomed : please include 2/- per set for postage 
and packing. 


Reduced Prices for Radio & Television 


Owing to the reduction in purchase tax, we are now able to offer you a wide 
selection of all the latest models. You are cordially invited to come and inspect 
our stock, to see and hear demonstrations, all without obligation. 


The Home (@-y¥s) of Music 


19, HIGH STREET, WHITECHAPEL, E.!. Tel.: ROYAL 4656. 














GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 
CLASSICAL - SWING +: POPULAR 


Hear your recerds on the latest type of instruments, 
electrically recorded and played 


IN STOCK THE LATEST MODEL 


RADIOGRAMS 
& TELEVISION 


H.M.V. - PYE - MURPHY 
DYNATRON, ETC. 


Demonstrations of Television Daily 


CITY SALE&EXCHANGE:is29 LTD. 


4 Doors West of Ludgate Circus 
90/94, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. Phone: Central 9391/2 

















JUST THINK! 


An Expert Two-Piece Record Reproducer will cost 
you £100—It will give you many years of trouble-free 
pleasure from your Records. Radio can be added at 
any time you desire. It can be obtained upon Deferred 
Payment terms if you wish. 


Now Sirs, have you ever considered the amount of 
money you may spend on Records, during the years 
your Expert is playing them for you? Cost up your 
Record collection and you may be surprised. 


With an Expert, your Records are always a tangible 
asset, because you will (if you are wise) order us to 
build and tune the Pick-up for Thorn Needles. 


This means that not only will you get superlative 
** results,’’ but your Records will not wear at all, 
in fact after many hundreds of playings your Records 
will be even better than new, because they will be 
** played in.’’ 


As regards actual ‘‘ results,’’ it is quite unfair to 
judge the performance of a Thorn needle in any 
factory-produced Pick-up. For perfect reproduction 
and the ability to play record after record without 
resharpening the needle, the Pick-up must be hand- 
made, designed, built, tested and ‘‘ tuned ’’ for Thorn 
needles only. E. M,. GINN. 


DEFERRED PAYMENTS BY ARRANGEMENT 


FULL DETAILS FROM: 


EXPERT GRAMOPHONES LTD, 
INGERTHORPE, GREAT NORTH ROAD, LONDON, N.2 








For QUALITY Reception 





“EXSTAT” 


ALL-WAVE ANTI-INTERFERENGE AERIAL 


(7-2,000 Metres) 


Whether a radio receiver is very old or very new 
it can only reproduce the signal that is fed into 
it. The ‘* Exstat ’’ aerial ensures a noise-free programme. 
Available for horizontal or vertical mounting. Horizontal 
model will operate up to six receivers without inter- 
action, and is ideal for dealers’ showrooms. 


ANY RECEIVER IS ONLY AS GOOD AS ITS AERIAL 


Model ASA112, illustrated (note the new bracket), 
comprises 15 ft. vertical rod with lashing mounting, 
two transformers, and 20 yards of screened cable. 


LIST PRICE £7 . 3 . O 


Write for illustrated leaflet— 


ANTIFERENCE 


LIMITED 








Sales Division— 
67 Bryanston St., Marble Arch, London, W.1 
Telephone : PADdington 7253-4-5 
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Some of the world’s \ 


great artists appearing at 







the Promenade Concerts and 

the London and Edinburgh Music 
Festivals who have entrusted 

the permanent reproduction of 


their art to 








“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 


PMT TTI. fo iS TTR 








BARBIROLLI e SIR ADRIAN BOULT e B.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA e CORTOT 
JOAN CROSS e KIRSTEN FLAGSTAD e PIERRE FOURNIER” e HALLE ORCHESTRA 
FURTWANGLER ¢ GLASGOW ORPHEUS CHOIR e¢ LEON GOOSSENS e MYRA_ HESS 
MARGHERITA GRANDI € JOAN HAMMOND ° HUDDERSFIELD CHORAL SOCIETY 
HENRY HOLST e HUNGARIAN QUARTET e AMPARO ITURBI e YEHUDI MENUHIN 
JOSE ITURBI e MICHELANGELI e TORTELIER e GERALD MOORE 
HEDDLE NASH e GLADYS’ RIPLEY e¢ SCHNABEL e SOLOMON e MAGGIE TEYTE 
SIR MALCOLM SARGENT € G. THALBEN-BALL e TRIO DE TRIESTE e DI VITO 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA of the AUGUSTEO, ROME 


















BY APPOINTMENT 
SUPPLIERS OF GRAMOPHOXNES, RBOORDS 
RADIO AND TELEVISION APPARATUS 
TO BIS MAJESTY THE KING 


BY APrULNT MEN 
SCPPLIERS OF GRAMOPHONES, RECORDS. 
RADIO AND TELEVISION APPARATUS 
TO HER MAJESTY QUEEN MAKY 



































THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED, HAYES, MIDDLFSES 
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